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Tue Socrat Security BuLLerTIn is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (Sept. 11, 1950). 
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The BuLtuetin is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
Official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The Buttetrn is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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THe Socrat SEcuRITY YEARBOOK, 
an annual calendar-year supple- 
ment to the BULLETIN, was issued 
as a separate publication for the 
years 1939-48. Calendar-year data 
for later years will be published as 
an annual statistical supplement 
in each September issue of the 
Buttetin. Most of the early issues 
of the YEARBOOK are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
as follows: 1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 
1941, 70 cents each; 1942 and 1944, 
50 cents each; other issues are out 
of print. 
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ECLINING caseloads and re- 
D duced expenditures marked the 

public assistance programs in 
April. The net decrease in the rolls 
was somewhat larger than in any 
month since last October, when the 
programs first reflected the impact 
of the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 

The reductions from the March 
totals were widespread. Declines in 
the old-age assistance caseloads in all 
but nine States resulted in an 0.4-per- 
cent reduction in the national total. 
General assistance cases were fewer 
in 43 States, and the result was a 7.2- 
percent decline in the national rolls. 
A drop of 0.9 percent in the programs 
for aid to dependent children, reflect- 
ing decreases in 31 States, brought the 
number of families receiving aid below 
the total for April 1950; this is the 
first month since July 1945 that the 
caseload has dropped below the total 
for the same month of the preceding 
year. Nationally, aid to the blind case- 
loads would have declined slightly as 
29 States reported fewer recipients. 
These drops were more than offset, 
however, by a 24-percent increase in 
Texas, where blind persons receiving 
old-age assistance were transferred 
back to the aid to the blind program. 
With the approval of Pennsylvania’s 
plan for aid to the blind by the Social 
Security Administration, there are 
how 48 States operating programs for 
the blind under approved plans. 

Unlike the older assistance pro- 
grams, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled has continued to grow. 
The number of recipients in the 29 
States reporting programs in opera- 
tion in April increased about 10 per- 
cent to a total of almost 88,000 recipi- 
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ents. Six States accounted for about 
two-thirds of the additional cases. 
Most of the recipients added to the 
rolls of the new programs continued 
to come from the other assistance 
programs—largely, as in the past, 
from general assistance. 

Expenditures for public assistance 
in April totaled less than $191.6 mil- 
lion, the lowest figure in 18 months. 
The April decline of $2.7 million re- 
sulted from reductions in old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and particularly general assistance. 
These reductions more than offset 
the increases in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled and aid to the 
blind. Average payments went down 
somewhat for each of the five assist- 
ance programs, although only general 
assistance showed lower payments in 
more than half the States. The aver- 
ages paid under old-age assistance, 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and aid to the blind were re- 
duced only a few cents; under aid to 
dependent children, 29 cents per fam- 
ily; and under general assistance, 
more than $1. 

Arizona and Arkansas made sub- 
stantial cuts in payments in three 
programs. In Arizona the legislature 
lowered the maximums, and the aver- 
age payment was reduced $14 for aid 
to dependent children and between 
$1.00 and $1.60 for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind. Decreased rev- 
enues necessitated drastic cuts in the 
same three programs in Arkansas. 
The proportion of need met was re- 
duced enough to lower the average 
payment almost $7 in aid to dependent 
children and $4—5 in old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind. 

Two States made relatively large 


upward adjustments in payments in 
April. The District of Columbia in- 
creased the proportion of need met 
and thus raised its averages in all five 
programs. For aid to dependent chil- 
dren, the average went up about $6 
and for the other programs, about $3. 
Liberalized budgeting procedures and 
an increase in the legal maximums in- 
creased payments in Utah, and aver- 
ages were raised about $2 for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind recipi- 
ents, more than $4 for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, and 
almost $10 for families receiving aid 
to dependent children. 


UNDER THE OLD-AGE and survivors in- 
surance program, almost 3.9 million 
persons were receiving monthly bene- 
fits at the end of April—about 81,000 
more than at the end of March. April 
was the first month since August 1950 
in which the net increase in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries was less than 
100,000. 

The number of retired workers 
receiving old-age benefits exceeded 2 
million for the first time in April. The 
million mark had been reached in 
September 1948. Thus, while almost 9 
years elapsed before 1 million old- 
age beneficiaries were receiving 
monthly benefits, the 2-million mark 
was reached in approximately 2% 
years. The liberalized insured-status 
requirements under the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act were 
chiefly responsible for this rapid 
growth; in the 8 months following 
enactment of the amendments the 
number of old-age beneficiaries in- 
creased by 600,000. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
enc of April totaled $139.6 million, 





$2.4 million more than at the end of 
March. The 2 million old-age bene- 
ficiaries received $86.5 million, about 
62 percent of the total. 

In the first four months of 1951, 
new employee account numbers under 
old-age and survivors insurance were 
issued to about 1,817,000 persons. 
Thus, chiefly because of the new cover- 
age under the 1950 amendments, 
slightly more than 3 times as many 
new account numbers were issued as in 
the corresponding period of 1950. The 
total of new employee accounts issued 
in 1951 includes those of approxi- 
mately 235,000 persons in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, where the 
registrations under the new coverage 
continue to be active. 

By May 18, 1951, approximately 
675,000 employers (‘including those 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) 
had registered as having workers in 
the newly covered groups. Of these 
about 75 percent had household 
employees. 

Seven States (Arkansas, California, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Utah, 
and West Virginia) had signed cover- 
age agreements by the middle of May. 
Such agreements had also been signed 
by two interstate instrumentalities 
(the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission and the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission). The agree- 
ment of one additional State (Wis- 
consin) was awaiting the approval of 
the Commissioner for Social Security, 

and seven States (Alabama, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, and Wyoming) were actively 
negotiating agreements. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, showed 
little change between March and April, 
and unemployment dropped by 400,000 
to 1.7 million—the lowest postwar 
level for April. There was, neverthe- 
less, a sharp rise in initial claims filed 
for benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. Many of 
these claimants were not, however, 
newly unemployed workers. 

The beginning of a new uniform 
benefit year in some States and the 
start of a new calendar quarter in 

(Continued on page 22) 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to June 8, 1951] 


















































| 
April March Kort | Calendar year 
Marc pr’ Ss Sites: 
Item 1061 1951 1950 B 
1950 1949 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
Ul a SL Ee eS 61, 789 62, 325 62, 183 63, 099 | 62, 105 
tea ncnindencscatacgeoss<yoes 60, 044 60, 179 58, 668 59, 957 &, 710 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- 
Se SPR Cees: | ee 33, 988 35, 165 | 4,314 
Covered = State unemployn ment in- 
surance ! sgthntwecedese congih 34, 300 34, 400 31,615 32, 809 3 ! 
WII a ohn s sen nannccceesc® 1, 744 2, 147 3, 515 3, 142 | 5 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
ae $244.3 $242.8 $213.8 $223. 2 $206. 1 
Employees’ income*.............---...- 164.6 163. 5 138. 2 144.9 134.5 
tors’ and rental income -_-_._....... 47.5 47.2 39.8 43.6 41.7 
interest income and dividends _ __. 19.7 19.5 18.2 19.2 17.2 
Public aid ¢ — 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.2 
Social insurance and related payments? ___ 6.8 6.8 6.6 6.4 6.8 
ba ag subsistence allowances * and bo- 
CSRS EN 1.4 1.5 2.8 2.3 2.0 
adiedinnainsinasus gapeeends ® ; ented 2.0 1.9 5.8 4.4 1.7 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status:'® 
Number (in thousands) | 3, 890 | 3, 809 2, 889 ; 7 
Amount (in thousands) $139,637 | $137, 259 $59,638 | $1, 018, 149 $655, 852 
Average primary benefit #42. 90 £43. 10 ass ‘ 
Awards (in thousands): | 
Number. ...._.._.... --| 126 | 148 55 963 682 
i it | $3, 953 $4, 734 $1, 265 $26, 234 $15, 343 
Unemployment Insurance * | | 
Initial claims (in thousands) » 919 693 | 1,178 12, 251 17, 660 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- | 
0 RES ER a SPEE j 3, 913 3, 906 7,871 | 78, 654 102, 612 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) 3, 109 3, 552 | 6, 758 67, 860 86, 638 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) 740 Z| 1, 559 1,304 1, 666 
Benefits paid (in millions) '' $62 72 | $139 $1, 373 $1, 737 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment £20.68 | #20. 67 | #20. 88 $20.76 #20. 47 
Public Assistance 
Resigtente (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance __ 2, 743 | 2, 754 | 2, 768 
Aid to dependent children: | 
id Fic Chcbamsece< 634 640 642 | 
Obfidvem.. ............... 1, 625 | 1, 636 | 1, 629 
Aid to the blind......_. 08 95 | it] 
Aid to the opened and totally dis- | 
_ | ae SS | 
General assistance - 377 | 406 605 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance £43. 07 $43.14 £43. 69 
Aid to dependent children (per family 74.7 75.01 | 72.23 
Aid to the blind 46.58 | 46.62 45.73 
Aid to the permanently and —* disabled 44. 94 | 44.97 |... 
General assistance... ____.. 48.74 | 47.80 48.73 
1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly fits; railroad, Federal, State, and loca! retirement 
yay figures represent specific week and an- benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
ual figures, average week (unemployment insurance men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
data represent pay riod instead 0 week). ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
y the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 


ot... Insurance. Data for March and April 1951 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


not available. * Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment A: 
3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, * Includes payments under the Government life 
t of Labor. insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 


De 

‘ Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personne! in all areas. 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 


s Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


tary and naval insurance yrograms, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

© Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month's benefit 

1t Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit ré funds. 

12 Program initiated October 1950 
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Policies for the Use of Federal Child 
Welfare Funds 


HE 1950 amendments to the 

Social Security Act authorized 

the appropriation of increased 
Federal funds for child welfare serv- 
ices. To help guide the States in plan- 
ning for the expanded services thus 
made possible, the Children’s Bureau 
needed to develop new policies. As a 
first step, the Bureau held four re- 
gional conferences between October 2, 
1950, and January 5, 1951, with repre- 
sentatives of State welfare depart- 
ments, other public agencies, and vol- 
untary agencies and also held a na- 
tional conference with representatives 
of national voluntary organizations 
concerned with the child welfare 
programs. 

The purpose of these conferences 
was to consider the needs of children 
for child welfare services, whether 
under public or voluntary auspices; 
the problems confronting public and 
voluntary agencies in meeting these 
needs; and the main points that ought 
to be covered in the policies to be 
adopted by the Children’s Bureau for 
the guidance of the States and the 
Bureau's child welfare representatives 


in developing plans for the use of the 
increased funds. 

On the basis of the discussions at 
the four regional conferences and the 
conference of national voluntary 
agencies, the Children’s Bureau de- 
veloped a policy manual ' to guide the 


States in planning for the use of the 
additional Federal funds provided by 
the Congress. 

The 1950 law made four revisions 
in the Federal child welfare provi- 
sions: 

1. The total amount of Federal 
funds authorized annually for child 
welfare services was increased from 
$3.5 million to $10 million 


ee 


* Director, Division of Social Services, 
Children’s Bureau 

* Policy Manual for the Use of Federal 
Child-Welfare Services Funds, April 9, 
1961. 
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2. The flat amount available to each 
State was changed from $20,000 to 
$40,000 annually. 

3. The basis for allotment of the 
balance of the Federal funds was 
changed from rural population to 
rural population under age 18. 

4. Authorization was provided to 
use Federal child welfare services 
funds “for paying the cost of return- 
ing any runaway child who has not 
attained the age of sixteen to his own 
community in another State in cases 
in which such return is in the interest 
of the child and the cost thereof can- 
not otherwise be met.” 

The following proviso was also 
added: “Provided, that in developing 
such services for children the facilities 
and experience of voluntary agencies 
shall be utilized in accordance with 
child-care programs and arrange- 
ments in the States and local com- 
munities as may be authorized by the 
State.” 

To realize the intent of these 
amendments, the Children’s Bureau 
wished to develop new policies con- 
cerning personnel, professional edu- 
cation, foster care of children, return 
of runaway children, and community 
organization and planning in rural 
areas and areas of special need. 

In general, regulations and policies 
in force for the use of Federal child 
welfare services funds have been 
broad and allow the States wide lati- 
tude in developing plans. The act pro- 
vides that such plans shall be devel- 
oped jointly by the State agency and 
the Administrator of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. One specific require- 
ment in the regulations, however, 
limited the use of Federal funds for 
maintenance of children in foster 
care; funds could be used only for 
temporary care in boarding homes or 
“projects for care in such homes for 
special groups of children to meet 
particular needs.” 

Now that the Bureau faced the ne- 
cessity of revising old policies—and 


issuing new ones—how could it go 
about the task of building the broad, 
sound base so essential to children’s 
services, how could it be sure that 
these expanded services would meet 
the needs of children in communities 
in all parts of the Nation? The Bureau 
needed the help of many persons, par- 
ticularly those who would carry the 
main responsibility for the expanded 
programs. The five conferences were 
planned to bring these workers to- 
gether to help with the task. 

Out of these discussions, the Bureau 
hoped, would come important guides 
to broad, sound policies on which the 
expanded programs could be built. 


Regional Conferences 


The plan for each of the four re- 
gional conferences included, for the 
first 2 days, meetings of the Children’s 
Bureau personnel with representatives 
of the State welfare agencies—the 
agencies responsible for the develop- 
ment and administration of the child 
welfare programs under the Social 
Security Act. These meetings were 
conducted in an informal fashion. 
The agenda for the conferences were 
developed by the conferees themselves, 
each conference dividing itself into 
small groups to bring out the ques- 
tions to be discussed. As a result, 
there were some variations in the dis- 
cussions in each of the four confer- 
ences, though at the same time there 
was a striking similarity in the topics 
selected. 

Certain significant trends were ap- 
parent in the discussion. There was 
general advocacy of the full use of all 
resources and interests under both 
public and voluntary auspices, and 
recognition of the need for more and 
better community planning to assure 
the expansion of child welfare pro- 
grams on a sound and effective basis. 
It was recognized that such planning 
should be so organized that it would 
enlist the effective participation of 
representatives from voluntary agen- 
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cies, public agencies, and citizen’s 
groups. 


Priorities in the 
Child Welfare Program 

All the regional conferences stressed 
the importance of community plan- 
ning in the establishment of new serv- 
ices and in the extension and strength- 
ening of existing services. All com- 
munity resources and interests, under 
both public and voluntary auspices, 
should be utilized in programs of so- 
cial services for children and youth. 

A high priority was also placed on 
the development of a balanced pro- 
gram with a wide variety of social 
services and facilities to meet the 
needs of children and youth. In such 
programs, particular attention should 
be given to services for strengthening 
family life and helping children in 
their own homes. More adequate 
coverage of social services for children 
and youth is needed if these services 
are to be available in geographic areas 
now without such services and in areas 
with only limited services. Obviously, 
too, the development of personnel with 
the necessary skills and knowledge 
must have a high priority if these 
objectives are to be achieved. 

Increased research in child welfare 
was also urged by the conferees, who 
realized the need for research as a 
tool in comr-unity planning and as 
an aid in evaluating the effectiveness 
of present methods, techniques, and 
organization. 


A Comprehensive Program 


Each of the regional conferences 
discussed briefly the proper scope and 
content of State child welfare pro- 
grams and accepted as a basic premise 
that “children who need services are 
found in all economic, social and 
ethnic groups, and services should, 
therefore, be available to all children 
needing them regardless of their eco- 
nomic or social status.” 

The focus of a program should 
always be on the child and his needs. 
Children have a wide variety of prob- 
lems that call for social services and 
for the resources and facilities that 
are essential to meet their needs. 

The conferees emphasized the ur- 
gent need for certain aspects of serv- 
ices in child welfare programs, 
whether under public or private aus- 
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pices—early recognition of problems; 
strengthening home life for children; 
provision of skilled service; helping 
children individually or in groups to 
meet social problems through profes- 
sional services and adequate resources 
to meet needs; and preventive work 
in eliminating hazards and causes of 
social problems through community 
planning. 

Adequate legislation, sound organi- 
zation, and adequate funds were 
considered necessary for effective 
services to children. 


Community Planning 


The conferees recognized the need 
for community planning to (1) bring 
about better understanding of pro- 
grams and services and to obtain 
citizen support: (2) achieve inter- 
agency cooperation; (3) promote 
effective utilization of all existing 
resources, under both voluntary and 
public auspices, and encourage the 
expansion of such services when nec- 
essary; (4) promote a multidiscipli- 
nary approach in developing services 
and in meeting the problems of chil- 
dren; (5) gear social services for 
children into differing cultures and 
practices; and (6) help citizens ful- 
fill their responsibilities in a de- 
mocracy. 

Community planning in child wel- 
fare programs is not new. It has 
always been an important part of 
these programs. But too often the 
planning has been piecemeal and 
sometimes after the fact. 

The possible structure and organi- 
zation for effective State and com- 
munity planning was discussed at 
some length. Because of the differ- 
ences in size, type, and stages of 
development among the States, as 
well as among the local communities, 
flexibility in structure was recognized 
as essential. Plans should be made 
for the training and utilization of 
personnel with special knowledge and 
skill in community planning to assist 
States and local communities. 

The conferees felt that the experi- 
ence and interest of grouvs that had 
participated in the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth would be an important source 
of strength for community planning. 
To prepare for that Conference, State 
committees had been designated or 





appointed in every State and Terri- 
tory. They reviewed State-wide needs 
and submitted a report to the Confer- 
ence. Community-planning groups 
had also been organized in at least a 
thousand counties. These planning 
groups represented widely different 
groups—professional and citizen—in 
the population, and both voluntary 
and public agencies. 

Planning is now well under way 
for a follow-up program of the White 
House Conference. Planning commit- 
tees in every State, and a national 
citizens’ committee—all under volun- 
tary and not governmental auspices— 
are being set up to stimulate and 
coordinate follow-up efforts. Provision 
is being made for an advisory council 
on State and local action and an 
advisory council of national voluntary 
organizations, for liaison with the 
Federal Government. 

How can a general planning com- 
mittee, such as that for the .White 
House Conference, be used in planning 
for an expanded child welfare pro- 
gram? 

The general consensus was that 
planning for children is everybody's 
concern. Not only do public and vol- 
untary agencies share responsibility 
in community planning, but citizens 
too should participate. To be effec- 
tive, community planning for child 
welfare services should be both con- 
tinuous and comprehensive; it should 
be State-wide as well as local. It is 
not enough to develop some initial 
plan through a representative meet- 
ing and let it go at that. The planning 
must be a continuing process that is 
capable of adaptation to changing 


_ conditions. 


Research 

Two types of research were dis- 
cussed at the four regional confer- 
ences—basic research, which relates to 
the study of child growth and 
development, and operational re- 
search, which relates to methods of 
doing the job. 

The conferees held that research, 
including fact-finding, is an essen- 
tial tool in effective community plan- 
ning. Skill in evaluating the services 
provided, including processes and 
methods, and in discovering the unmet 
needs of children, should be improved. 
Cooperative research on a regional 
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basis might be possible, and national 
leadership in planning research is one 
of the great needs. Because of its 
special responsibility for assembling 
facts and information on child life, 
the groups advocated that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau give more leadership in 
this important field. 


Use of Child Welfare Funds 


For its child welfare program, each 
State receives a flat sum from the 
Federal Government: in addition, it 
shares in the balance appropriated 
for this purpose for the Nation ac- 
cording to the proportion of its rural 
population under age 18 to the total 
rural population under that age. 

The groups recommended that the 
Children’s Bureau consider changing 
the definition of rural areas. A rural 
area has been defined as a county in 
which more than 50 percent of the 
population live in nonurban places, 
as defined by the Bureau of the Census, 
or as a county that has less than 50 
percent of its population living in 
nonurban places but that does not 
have a city of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion according to the 1940 census. 

Several possible ways of defining 
a rural area were suzgested, including 
(1) developing areas on a district 
basis rather than on a county basis; 
(2) defining the area on the basis of 
where children live who are receiving 
services; and (3) raising the limita- 
tions on the size of a city within a 
tural area from the present definition 
of 10,000 population to one of 20,000 
or 50,000. 

The conferences also wanted clari- 
fication of the definition of an area 


of special need, particularly with re- 
spect to the requirement that Federal 
funds be used in such areas for deve!l- 


oping State services for the “encour- 
agement and assistance of adequate 
methods of community child-welfare 
organization.” 

The conferees discussed at length 
how Federal funds might be used so 
that they would not lessen or supplant 
State or local funds already appro- 
priated for the child welfare programs. 
There was general agreement that 
Federal funds should not be substi- 
tuted for funds already available but 
that, in keeping with the purpose of 
the Social Security Act, they should 
be used for establishing new services 
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or for extending and improving exist- 
ing services to children. 


Personnel 


The groups agreed that social serv- 
ices to children cannot be extended 
and strengthened unless skilled, pro- 
fessionally trained personnel are 
available. In staffing the programs, 
States are faced with a variety of 
problems, such as an _ insufficient 
supply of trained personnel; the in- 
equality of salaries among States 
(States that pay low salaries lose 
competent personnel to States that 
are able to pay more); difficulties in 
providing for competent supervision; 
difficulties in securing and retaining 
staff for rural areas; and the inability 
of professional schools to supply 
enough workers. 

Because of the importance and, 
at the same time, the serious shortage 
of qualified personnel, the conferences 
agreed that the development of a 
long-range plan for the employment, 
training, and improvement of essen- 
tial personnel should be given a high 
priority in the expansion of child wel- 
fare programs. When trained persons 
are not available, only persons with 
general aptitude and ability who are 
qualified to obtain professional train- 
ing should be employed. States have 
found it unwise to recruit persons 
who could not acquire the necessary 
skills or be eligible for professional 
training. 

Skilled supervision was considered 
vital. How can such supervision be 
brought closer to local workers, par- 
ticularly in rural areas? Some States 
have been developing plans for using 
a local supervisor for county workers 
in a district composed of two or three 
counties. Thus the geographical area 
and the supervisory load are kept 
small enough to permit staff meetings, 
group discussions, and other methods 
of supervision that give workers the 
stimulation they so often lack in ‘iso- 
lated rural areas. Although State con- 
sultation is needed on various aspects 
of the program, it cannot take the 
place of local supervision. A plan for 
the training of supervisors should be 
part of the long-range training pro- 
gram; it might be set up in cooperation 
with schools of social work, or other 
methods of increasing skills in super- 
vision might be used. 


The importance of extending and 
strengthening staff development pro- 
grams was emphasized in all the 
conferences. There is great need for 
broadening and strengthening the 
skills and techniques of the staff cur- 
rently employed—especially the skills 
involved in community planning and 
organization, in work with children 
living in groups, and in research. 

It was recommended that the Bu- 
reau consider the use of Federal funds 
to extend in-service training programs 
beyond the public welfare agencies— 
to training schools for delinquent 
youth, to probation departments, and 
to voluntary agencies. 


Professional Education 


Professional education was a major 
topic of discussion in all the regional 
conferences. There was general agree- 
ment that programs for professional 
education in social work for the child 
welfare staff should be expanded. 

One of the basic questions con- 
sidered was whether professional 
education should be provided, as at 
present, through payment of a stipend 
covering the cost of such education, or 
whether it should be provided through 
payment of salary to staff members 
granted leave for professional educa- 
tion. Young workers who have depen- 
dents have great difficulty in using 
leave for professional education when 
the stipend is based on the cost of 
education. For this reason, some 
provision should be made for the use of 
Federal funds under either plan. A 
State agency might then choose the 
plan it would follow, which should be 
used uniformly throughout the State. 
Federal funds, it was agreed, should be 
used for professional education in a 
graduate school, but not for under- 
graduate education. 

One serious problem in planning 
professional education for a greater 
number of workers arises from the 
lack of opportunity for field-work 
placements of students in schools of 
social work. Policies should permit 
the use of Federal funds to extend 
opportunities for field-work placement 
in cooperation with schools of social 
work; in this area, State public wel- 
fare agencies have a responsibility to 
cooperate with the schools. 

The greater use of field-work place- 
ments in juvenile courts, child-care 





institutions, day nurseries, and de- 
partments of public welfare in rural 
areas was advocated. This arrange- 
ment would facilitate the extension 
of training opportunities and would 
benefit both public and voluntary 
agencies. 

Training for specialists other than 
caseworkers, including staff with skill 
in group work, research, and commu- 
nity organization, is needed. Other 
personnel, such as cottage parents, 
should also receive in-service training 
—through institutes, workshops, and 
other methods—as part of the 
agency’s total program of staff devel- 
opment. 


Foster Care 


All four regional conferences con- 
sidered the use of the increased Fed- 
eral funds for the provision of foster 
care for children through the further 
development of foster-care services 
within the public welfare agency and 
also the use of voluntary agencies for 
the care of those children who are 
the responsibility of the public welfare 
agency. Localities where there are 
child welfare workers but no funds 
available for foster care should re- 
ceive first consideration. The second 
priority should be given to localities 
where funds are available but not 
Sufficient to meet the need, and the 
third, to localities where additional 
funds would raise the standard or 
level of care—for example, by increas- 
ing boarding home rates, providing 
clothing, or meeting other needs. 

The conferences brought out the 
need for expanding resources for spe- 
cialized care, such as detention care, 
or temporary care preceding long- 
time placement. The development of 
foster-family homes for these pur- 
poses might meet the need for such 
resources in rural areas. Considerable 
interest was expressed in using Fed- 
eral funds to establish group homes 
for children with special needs not 
now being met, such as emotionally 
disturbed children or children in need 
of detention. Group homes were 
thought of as homes caring for a com- 
paratively small number of children— 
possibly 12 or 15—in contrast to in- 
stitutions, which usually care for 
larger numbers of children. 

The relationship between public and 


voluntary agencies in providing foster- 
family care or group care on either 
a temporary or a long-time basis re- 
ceived much attention. A wide vari- 
ety of arrangements now prevails. The 
basis for a good relationship between 
the two types of agency, it was felt, 
rests in cooperative planning, in rela- 
tion to both community planning to 
provide needed services and the ways 
in which voluntary and public agencies 
should develop their programs. 

The regional conferences recog- 
nized that casework service must be 
assured to every child receiving foster 
care and that, if the voluntary agency 
providing the care does not have case- 
work service—most often true for 
institutions—a plan would have to be 
made for such service, either through 
the voluntary agency itself or through 
the public agency. If such service were 
provided by the voluntary agency, 
some kind of cooperative planning 
would need to be worked out as to the 
initial decision to place the child and 
periodic evaluation and review of the 
child’s needs and progress. This area 
is one of the most difficult and com- 
plicated. Certain general guidance is 
clearly needed from the Federal Gov- 
ernment with relation to the use of 
Federal funds, but, at the same time, 
there must be a wide variety in State 
and local patterns of service. 


Use of Voluntary Agency for 
Foster Care 


All four regional conferences dis- 
cussed the use of voluntary agencies 
in caring for children who are the 
responsibility of the public welfare 
agency. Underlying this discussion 
were concern as to how the needs of 
individual children could best be met 
and recognition of the fact that public 
and voluntary agencies have a con- 
tribution to make. 

The discussion brought out the wide 
variations in the arrangement under 
which voluntary agencies now provide 
care for children for whom the public 
agencies have responsibility. Some 
voluntary agencies do not receive, and 
do not wish to receive, any public 
funds for the care of children. Others 
have long had a pattern of providing 
care on a purchase basis. 

That the public agency should have 
continuing responsibility for the chil- 





dren for whom it purchases care and 
that it should not be merely a dis- 
bursing agency was generally recog- 
nized. What is meant by “continuing 
responsibility” was discussed at all 
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four conferences. 
sponsibilities of the public 
were then delineated: 

(1) Study and determination of the 
needs of the individual child; (2) de- 
cision as to how the child’s needs can 
best be met; if through care offered by 
a voluntary agency, then selection of 
the voluntary agency best able to 
provide this care for the particular 
child; (3) determination as to whether 
public funds should be used to pay for 
such care and, if so, in what amount 
and to cover what part of the care 
and services; (4) planning for case- 
work services to the child and his 
family to make sure that they are pro- 
vided by the public or voluntary 
agency and that duplication or con- 
fusion of services is avoided; (5) peri- 
odic evaluation of the child’s needs 
and progress, through reports from 
the voluntary agency and consulta- 
tion between the two agencies; and (6) 
decision as to when care provided by 
the voluntary agency should be ter- 
minated and a different plan made 
for the child. 


Runaway Children 


One of the first questions raised in 
this area was whether the use of Fed- 
eral funds for the return of runaway 
children is mandatory under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. It 
was pointed out by the Bureau that 
these provisions are permissive rather 
than mandatory. 

Do the provisions of the Act with 
respect to rural areas and areas of 
special need apply to the use of Fed- 
eral funds for the return of runaways? 
Here the answer is “No.” The pro- 
visions concerning runaways offer 
State public welfare agencies a real 
opportunity to base their plan for the 
child’s return on his best interests. 

How is a runaway defined? After 
reviewing the provisions of the Act, 
the groups accepted the following 
tentative definition proposed by the 
Children’s Bureau: “A runaway child 
is defined as a child under the age of 
16 who, without consent of his parents, 
guardian, or other person or agency 
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who has accepted responsibility for 
his care and protection through legal 
or voluntary action, shall leave his 
home or other place of abode in one 
State and go into another State.” 
Can abandoned or deserted children 
be considered runaways? The law 
apparently does not cover this group 
of children. 

A number of participants asked for 
further interpretation of the phrase 
“to his own community”; would this 
necessarily mean to the child’s place 
of local residence? The problem of 
determining the child’s own com- 
munity, particularly when his parents, 
although they had legal residence in 
one State, have moved to another 
State, might often be difficult. Which 
State should pay for the child’s care— 
the State in which the child was found 
or the State to which he was returned? 
Actually, the law does not specify 
which State should pay. But regard- 
less of which State pays for the child’s 
return, both States will be involved 
in working out plans that are to the 
best interests of the child. All four 
conferences emphasized the impor- 
tance of an adequate social study in 
determining the plans of care for the 
child. 

Who would be responsible for de- 
termining that the return of the child 
is to his best interest and that the 
cost cannot otherwise be met? Ob- 
viously this responsibility would rest 
with the agency that made the funds 
available. 

Several participants asked what 
would be done with the child while the 
social study and plan were being com- 
pleted. Can Federal funds for the 
return of runaways be used to cover 
the costs of care for the child during 
this period? The law does not permit 
the use of the funds for this purpose, 
but Federal funds for child welfare 
Services in rural areas and, under 
certain conditions, in areas of special 
heed may be used to provide emer- 
gency or detention care. 

Are Federal funds to be used only 
for the transportation of the child 
being returned? Can these funds also 
be used for the fare and services of an 
escort for the child if needed? Al- 
though the reports of the congres- 
sional committee do not indicate the 
intent of Congress in this respect, the 
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Children’s Bureau believes that Fed- 
eral funds may be used for an escort 
as well as for the transportation and 
incidental expenses for the return 
of the child. 

Some of the groups asked whether 
runaway children would need to be 
brought before the courts when Fed- 
eral funds were used. The consensus 
was that runaway children can be 
referred directly to the public welfare 
agency without requiring referral to 
the court, though many States include 
running away in the statutory defini- 
tion of delinquency. 


Role of Voluntary Agencies 


Throughout the discussions in the 
four regional conferences, the impor- 
tant role of the voluntary agencies 
in the total program of social services 
to children was recognized. Because of 
their long experience, these agencies 
can make a rich contribution in the 
total community planning for child 
welfare. Public agencies, in carrying 
out their responsibilities, can profit- 
ably use the voluntary agencies’ 
knowledge of costs of services and care 
and their established media for in- 
terpretation. The cooperation of vol- 
untary agencies in legislative pro- 
grams for establishing and strength- 
ening child welfare services has proved 
extremely valuable in many States. 

Because of the importance of as- 
suring the fullest possible consider- 
ation of the resources of voluntary 
agencies, especially in view of the 
proviso added by the 1950 amend- 
ments, each regional conference gave 
particular attention to the ways in 
which the two types of agency could 
reinforce each other. In addition, 
public and voluntary agencies share 
the responsibility for ensuring that 
adequate provisions are developed for 
meeting the needs of children. 

There are many ways in which the 
experience and resources of voluntary 
agencies may be used in child welfare 
programs. The agencies can partici- 
pate with public agency representa- 
tives and citizens in broad community 
planning and in working on particular 
problems in individual communities, 
through interagency committees; 
serve on advisory committees of State 
and local public welfare agencies; 
provide consultation to public welfare 


agencies on matters affecting the wel- 
fare of children; participate in joint 
staff meetings of public and voluntary 
agencies to discuss common problems; 
and serve on Official policy boards of 
public agencies. 


Role of Other Public Agencies 


The important role of public agen- 
cies, such as training schools for de- 
linguent youth and the juvenile 
courts, in providing social services to 
children and youth was recognized 
at all four regional conferences. Safe- 
guards as to the quality of service 
and coordination of the programs with 
other services for children and youth, 
however, were considered essential. 

The use of Federal funds to provide 
professional education for staff of 
other public agencies was suggested as 
a means of improving the services of 
these agencies. In considering pos- 
sible plans for the use of Federal 
funds for this purpose, it was proposed 
that the State public welfare agency 
employ staff for the period of profes- 
sional training, or that it grant schol- 
arships to persons employed by other 
public agencies. 

Two possible plans for using Federal 
funds for the employment of staff for 
these agencies were considered—the 
loan of professional personnel em- 
ployed by State welfare departments 
to such agencies; and the granting of 
funds by the State welfare agency to 
other public agencies. Since some 
State laws do not permit one agency 
to grant funds to another public 
agency, the consensus seemed to be 
that the most effective method would 
be the employment of professional 
staff by the State welfare agency with 
(1) joint planning between the agen- 
cies involved in meeting the need for 
additional professional services; (2) 
the assignment of staff by the State 
welfare agency; (3) continuing super- 
vision by or consultation with the 
State welfare agency; and (4) periodic 
reevaluation of the plan for the use 
of staff assigned to other public 
agencies. 


Meeting With National 
Voluntary Agencies 


The meeting of the Children’s Bu- 
reau representatives of the national 
voluntary agencies followed the re- 








gional conferences. The meeting was 
held to review the discussions and the 
general suggestions made at the four 
regional conferences and to give the 
Children’s Bureau an opportunity to 
secure the advice of the national agen- 
cies on the policy statements to be de- 
veloped for the use of the increased 
Federal child welfare services funds. 


State-Wide Planning 


The group spent much time discus- 
sing whether consultation on a State- 
wide basis with broadly representative 
groups, including representatives of 
voluntary agencies, public officials, 
and citizen groups, should be manda- 
tory in setting up the State plan. 

Some of the conferees favored a 
mandatory requirement. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, they pointed out, is 
required to have evidence of coopera- 
tive planning and must assure itself 
that there has been such planning 
and that Federal funds are not used 
for duplicate services. Since title V 
of the Social Security Act does not 
require the development of a com- 
prehensive plan of child welfare serv- 
ices, and since the funds are limited, 
representative groups should be 
consulted. Title V is designed, more- 
over, to encourage experimentation 
and research, which involves coopera- 
tion and consultation, and the decision 
as to the development of the plan for 
the use of Federal funds should not be 
left solely to the States. A final rea- 
son that was advanced was the failure 
of public agencies to take as much 
leadership in cooperative planning 
with voluntary agencies as is desir- 
able, and the need for steps to assure 
such planning. 

Others believed that the provi- 
sion should not be mandatory. They 
claimed that cooperation can best be 
achieved on a voluntary basis and that 
a mandatory requirement might re- 
sult in routine, ineffective planning. 
Another reason was their belief that 
primary responsibility should rest 
with the States rather than with the 
Federal Government for cooperative 
planning within the States. Moreover, 

since it would be difficult, and in some 
States impossible, to select individuals 
on a State basis who were representa- 
tive of voluntary agencies, it was held 
that the State plan may- have to be 








composed of the sum of local plans. A 

mandatory requirement is unneces- 
sary, it was pointed out, because the 
Children’s Bureau, through joint 
planning with the States, can review 
the programs and obtain information 
as to consultation and cooperative 
planning; and the Bureau, of neces- 
sity, must be assured that a State plan 
is developed on a sound community 
organization basis, with consideration 
of all parts of the program. 

The conferees agreed as to the de- 
Sirability of consultation and coop- 
erative planning with broadly repre- 
sentative groups. The major question 
was “How can this goal be achieved?” 
The first alternative considered was 
continued reliance on joint planning 
between the Children’s Bureau and 
State agencies, with more emphasis 
on consultation and cooperative plan- 
ning. Under the second proposal, the 
Bureau’s policy statement would carry 
a strong recommendation that there 
be consultation and cooperative plan- 
ning. Under the third, consultation 
and cooperative planning would be 
made mandatory. The second and 
third alternatives would require the 
development of criteria. 

The group finally recommended 
that the Bureau policy include a 
strong statement as to the desirability 
of consultation and cooperative plan- 
ning on a State-wide basis with 
broadly representative groups. It also 
recommended that the instructions 
for submitting plan material contain 
an outline of information to be in- 
cluded in the plan concerning State 
and community planning and how the 
different groups are to be brought in- 
to this planning. These recommenda- 
tions would also apply to local com- 
munity planning. 

How can the Bureau determine that 
cooperative planning has taken place? 
The’group concluded that it would 
not be desirable for the Bureau to try 
to set up definite criteria, but that 
the States should be encouraged to 
use various methods of assessing 
needs and planning to meet needs. 


Role of Voluntary Agencies 

It was proposed that the Children’s 
Bureau include, in the material pre- 
pared for use in developing joint 
plans with State agencies, suggestions 





of areas—recruitment of staff, for ex- 
ample—in which public and volun- 
tary agencies have common objectives 
and cooperation would be practical. 

In considering the possibility of co- 
operative projects with voluntary 
agencies, the question was raised as 
to whether the use of the term “en- 
courage” in relation to such projects 
might imply a kind of priority to the 
State departments of welfare. Prob- 
lems might thus be created in some 
States where the amount of Federal 
funds and other funds is so limited 
that the States would feel that they 
could not afford to use their funds for 
cooperative projects. The needs of 
children and the ways of meeting 
these needs should be the determin- 
ing factor in relation to such projects. 


Role of Other Public Agencies 

In the discussion of cooperative 
projects in relation to the courts in 
particular, and at some points to other 
public agencies within the States, sev- 
eral questions were raised. In view 
of the limited Federal funds and the 
great needs in these agencies, is it 
advisable to undertake such projects? 

Because, under the present law, 
Federal funds must be administered 
under a merit system, it is necessary 
to find a way of relating appoint- 
ments to other public agencies to the 
merit system and relating the State 
welfare agency to the services pro- 
vided by other agencies, not in the 
sense of dictation of case decisions, 
but in the sense of providing consul- 
tation. 

The question was also raised as to 
whether the Federal funds can go to 
more than one State agency. There 
is no State where Federal child wel- 
fare services funds have gone to more 
than one State agency; the Federal 
Security Agency has interpreted the 
law to mean that the agency to ad- 
minister the funds is the State de- 
partment of public welfare. 

Other questions and problems were 
raised in relation to assignment of 
staff to other public agencies, such as 
the courts—whether funds would be 
spread too thin by trying to cover too 
many areas of service; whether the 
court should be built up as an ad- 
ministrative agency by developing 
expanded casework services; the 
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“fuzzy” administration that might re- 
sult from lending workers from the 
department of welfare to the courts; 
and, a basic question, the direction 
in which to move in the building up 
of services to children. 

The group stated that if the courts 
can establish conditions satisfactory 
to the administrative agency—the 
State department of welfare—they 
should have the service of qualified 
staff on assignment. 


Staff Development 


Questions were raised as to what 
is meant by “staff development.” 
Greater attention to recruitment is 
needed, it was felt, particularly in the 
light of the increasing competition 
for personnel as the mobilization pro- 
gram expands. The need for creative 
imagination, particularly in the area 
of training, was noted. The group 
agreed that experimentation in meth- 
ods of training on the job was an 
urgent need, and that such training 
projects, when feasible and advisable, 
should be open to staff members of 
both public and voluntary agencies. 

For workers going into rural areas, 
training should be broadened to give 
them an understanding of the par- 
ticular situation in which they will be 
working—for example, the under- 
standing that is gained by training 
in rural sociology. 

In the consideration of scholarships 
for professional education, the dis- 
cussion started with a question as to 
whether Federal funds were available 
only to public welfare departments. 
There was a division of opinion on 
whether or not scholarships from 
Federal funds should be granted to 
workers from the voluntary agencies; 
a series of reasons was given for each 
point of view. 

In the course of the discussion, it 
was suggested that, in any coopera- 
tive planning of training between 
public and voluntary agencies, and 
particularly between public and re- 
ligious agencies, there should be no 
interference with the basic philos- 
ophy of church-sponsored agencies. 


Foster Care 


The group agreed that, in provid- 
ing foster care, priority should be 
given to areas, primarily rural, where 
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there are neither public nor voluntary 
facilities for such care or where these 
facilities do not meet the need. Where 
voluntary facilities exist to provide 
the necessary service, the public de- 
partment should work out cooperative 
arrangements with the voluntary 
agency for the care of children for 
whom the public department is re- 
sponsible. Duplication of casework 
service should be avoided; if possible, 
the basic casework service should be 
provided by the voluntary agency on 
the basis of joint planning with the 
public welfare department. In work- 
ing out such cooperative arrange- 
ments, some of the conferees believed 
that the public agency should make 
full payment for the cost of care, 
though it was noted that the actual 
cost of service was often difficult to 
determine. 

Public and voluntary agencies 
should sit down together and deter- 
mine, community by community, 
what is public and what is private 
responsibility. The point was also 
made that, in many instances, chil- 
dren would not need to be placed in 
foster homes if basic services were 
available. 

Sometimes voluntary agencies were 
freer to do experimental work; such 
demonstration or experimentation 
should be in consultation with the 
public agencies. 

Some of the serious unmet needs 
identified by the group in relation to 
group care included the need for serv- 
ices for after-care of children in 
training schools for delinquent youth 
and the need for facilities for Negro 
children. 

In relation to group care, it was 
agreed that the development of strong 
basic services in the local community 
should be emphasized. Since there is 
such a variety of problems to be met 
on the basis of community planning, 
the Children’s Bureau should encour- 
age the development of a variety of 
services through the use of Federal 
funds. 

Is it advisable to use Federal funds 
to develop group homes for emotion- 
ally disturbed children? Certain fac- 
tors would seem to be against it, such 
as the limited experience in the use 
of such homes; the importance of 
providing highly qualified, specialized 


staff; and the high cost of adequate 
service, which might deter States in 
using funds in this way. 

The members of the group agreed 
that the policy of the Children’s Bu- 
reau should be flexible enough to per- 
mit experimenting in various types of 
care, taking into account the prob- 
lems in different communities and the 
importance of cooperative planning 
with other agencies and the necessity 
for developing basic child welfare 
services. 


Mobilization and Defense 


Considerable time was given at the 
meeting of the national voluntary 
agencies to the ways in which chil- 
dren would be affected by mobiliza- 
tion and defense activities, the serv- 
ices that ought to be developed to 
minimize as much as possible the im- 
pact of these conditions on child life, 
and how the opportunities for young 
people in the teen-age group could be 
safeguarded. All these questions were 
considered against a background of 
increasing urgency. 

What are the personnel problems 
likely to be faced by the child wel- 
fare services during this emergency 
period? It was the sense of the group 
that child welfare services are essen- 
tial services, and that, as far as pos- 
sible, personnel for them should be 
considered essential. Steps should be 
taken immediately through appropri- 
ate channels to point out the impor- 
tance of giving special consideration 
to institutions and other child welfare 
services in the matter of equipment of 
various kinds. 

The reluctance of the Armed Forces 
to accept boys for induction who had 
been residents of training schools or 
who were on probation should be ex- 
plored, it was agreed. The ability of 
these boys to take their place as citi- 
zens is of tremendous importance in 
their rehabilitation. 


Standards 


The discussion on standards was 
extremely brief because the time for 
the conference was running out. The 
consensus was that standards are pri- 
marily the responsibility of the States 
and local communities, and that they 
should be worked out cooperatively by 

(Continued on page 20) 





Income of Aged Persons, 1948 


ATA from the income-tax re- 

turns for 1948, recently fur- 

nished the Social Security Ad- 
ministration by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, fill an important gap 
in available information on the in- 
come of aged persons in that year. 
Under the Revenue Act of 1948, spe- 
cial exemptions of $600 for age or 
blindness may be claimed by the tax- 
payer for himself or for a dependent 
spouse. The number of returns with 
special exemptions, arrayed by size of 
income, are of particular interest be- 
cause of the clues they offer to the 
number of aged persons with incomes 
in the middle- and upper-income 
brackets. For reasons noted below, 
the tax returns are not a reliable 
guide to the number of aged in the 
lower income groups and tell us noth- 
ing about the total number of income 
recipients among the aged. 

The major source of information 
on the income of the aged in 1948 
remains the Bureau of the Census 
survey of April 1949.1 The results of 
this survey, based on interviews con- 
ducted in a representative sample of 
approximately 25,000 households, are 
summarized in table 1. The income 
being discussed, incidentally, is money 
income only. In the Census estimates, 
the income excludes not only income 
in kind (value of farm produce con- 
sumed by the family, contributions 
received in the form of food, clothing, 
and the like, and free shelter), but 
money receipts as well from the fol- 
lowing sources: withdrawals from 
bank deposits, loans, tax refunds, 
gifts, lump-sum inheritances or in- 


* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

‘Bureau of the Census, “Income of 
Families and Persons in the United 
States: 1948” (Current Population Re- 
ports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 
6). Additional data from the same sur- 
vey may be found in the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, Low-Income Families and Economic 
Stability (81st Cong., Ist sess.), 1949. 
Similar estimates for 1949 appear in the 
Bureau of the Census report, Series P-60, 
No. 7. 
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surance payments, and income de- 
rived from the sale of assets. 

The Bureau of the Census estimates 
that, among the 11 million persons 
aged 65 years and over in 1948, about 
3.5 million had no money income (as 
defined) that year and that, of the 
7.5 million with money income, about 
2.3 million had incomes of less than 
$500 and about the same number fell 
in the class $500-1,000. There were 
about 1.4 million persons in the class 
$1,000-2,000, about half that number 
with incomes from $2,000 to $3,000, 
and close to half a million in the class 
$3,000-5,000. Perhaps 170,000 had in- 
comes between $5,000 and $10,000, 
and a possible 60,000 had incomes of 
$10,000 or more (table 1). 

How does an income distribution 
based on the tax returns with a spe- 
cial exemption compare with the dis- 
tribution developed by the Bureau of 
the Census? Before an answer is at- 
tempted, the limitations of the in- 
come-tax return as a source of in- 
formation on the income of the aged 
should be looked at. 

To begin with, not all income is re- 
ported to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Fewer than half the income 
recipients among the aged in 1948 
filed income-tax returns for that 
year, to judge from the fact that spe- 
cial exemptions for age or blindness 
were claimed in about 3.4 million re- 
turns only (table 2). The half or 
more of the aged income recipients 
who did not file an income-tax return 
were all or nearly all in the low-in- 
come brackets. They included per- 
sons all or most of whose income was 
derived from the following tax-ex- 
empt sources, which bulk large in the 
income pattern of the aged: 

(1) Gross income from taxable 
sources (earnings, dividends, interest, 
rents, etc.) of less than $600; (2) old- 
age assistance and other forms of 
public assistance; (3) benefit pay- 
ments under old-age and survivors 
insurance, the railroad retirement 
program, and the program for veter- 
ans: (4) annuities and pensions (for 
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that portion representing a return of 
premiums paid in by the taxpayer): 
and (5) gifts, bequests, inheritances, 
and contributions by relatives. 

Income derived from these sources 
is not only exempt from income tax 
but, except for wage and salary in- 
come in item 1, is not reported as in- 
come, and hence is not reflected in 
table 2, among whose 52 million re- 
turns are some 16 million with re- 
portable but not taxable income. 

A second possible limitation relates 
to the fact that the special exemp- 
tion may be claimed for either age 
or blindness.” The income-tax form 
contains separate entries for exemp- 
tions for age and for blindness, but 
information is not available on the 
number falling into each of these 
groups. The limitation is not serious, 
however. On the basis of earlier ex- 
perience with the special deduction of 
$500 for blindness of the taxpayer, 
available in 1947 and earlier years, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is in- 
clined to believe that the number of 
exemptions for blindness included in 
the total number of special exemp- 
tions is not large. Persons 65 years of 
age and over outnumber the blind of 


* Two exemptions may be claimed by an 
individual who is both aged and blind 
Some idea of the number of such indi- 
viduals may be obtained by comparing the 
total number of extra exemptions with 
the number of extra exemptions in the 
joint returns of husband and wife. The 
difference in table 2 between the number 
of returns with special exemptions and 
the number of such exemptions is 907,- 
375. This is presumably the number of 
returns with t vo exemptions. (Four ex- 
emptions coulda be claimed on one return 
filed by an aged and blind person who has 
an aged and blind spouse, but the num- 
ber of such cases is probably quite 
small.) The extra exemptions in the 1,- 
968,208 joint returns of husband and 
wife with special exemptions (table 3) 
numbered 897,842, nearly all of which 
may be presumed to represent special ex- 
emptions for an aged or blind spouse. 
The difference between 907,375 and 897,- 
842—about 10,000—may be taken as 4a 
rough indication of the number of indli- 
viduals claiming exemptions for both age 
and blindness. 
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Table 1.—Persons aged 20 and over and 
persons aged 65 and over, by money 
income, 1948 


{In thousands 


Persons aged 65 
ind over 


Money income person As 
19 percent 


my pce : of 

taal persons 
ged 20 
ind over 


Total number 
in population 5,9 ), OS 11.4 


Number of per 
sons without in 
come 0 1% 11.4 

Number of per 
sons with in 
come. ... 340 7, 490 11.5 


Loss —— 260 20 
$1490 8, 550 2, 320 
500-999 8, 530 2, 260 
1,000-1,499 7,450 930 
1,500-1, 999. 7,170 510 
2,000-2,499__. 8, 730 160 
2,500-2,999 _ 6, 500 ont) 
3,000-3,, 999 _. Wu0 350 
4,000—-4,999 3, O50 130 
730 

540 00 
800 60 


— bt to 
exunwain 


VN Oca «1 


es) 


6,000-0, 999 - 
10,000 and over 


ad 
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" 
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1 Represents estimated civilian noninstitutional 
population of the United States in April 1949 and in- 
cludes approximately 393,000 members of the Armed 
Forces living off post or with families on post. 

Source: Estimated from Bureau of the Census, 
“Income of Families and Persons in the United 
States: 1948"’ (Current Population Reports, Consumer 
Income, Series P-60, No. 6), table 12 


all ages about 40 to 1. It would be 
reasonable to assume that not more 
than 2 or 3 percent of the special ex- 
emptions were for blindness, although 
the proportion may have been higher 
in some income classes. 

A third possible limitation concerns 
the inclusion of joint returns of hus- 
band and wife in the count of both 
the total number of returns and re- 
turns with special exemptions. Of the 
gross total of 52 million returns, 29.7 
million or 57 percent were joint re- 
turns. Joint returns with special ex- 
emptions numbered 1,968,208, or 58 
percent of all returns with special ex- 
emptions (table 3). The close corre- 
spondence in these two proportions 
suggests that the presence of joint re- 
turns in the data introduces no spe- 
cial problem affecting the over-all 
proportion of returns filed by aged 
persons. 

Most joint returns represent one 
income split between husband and 
wife for tax purposes; about 1 in 4, 
however, to judge by data from the 
returns for 1943 and 1944 (similar 
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data are not available for later years), 
cover the incomes of two income re- 
cipients. The relevant consideration 
is the extent to which the individual 
incomes in the returns with two in- 
comés, when distributed within the 
appropriate income classes, would af- 
fect the number and proportion of 
returns with special exemptions — 
those filed by aged persons—in each 
income class. It would be reasonable 
to assume that the effect in general 
would be to redistribute in lower in- 
come classes the individual incomes 
now merged with those of the spouse 
and scattered all over the income 
scale but relatively more frequent in 
the middle- and upper-income brack- 
ets. If the 1-in-4 ratio for double in- 
comes in joint returns can be as- 
sumed for joint returns with special 
exemptions in 1948, then it is likely 
that there were about 3.9 million aged 
income recipients represented in the 
tax returns rather than 3.4 million, 
and that the 1 million income recipi- 
ents in the 0.5 million returns with 
two incomes were located at lower 
levels on the income ladder than the 
places the 0.5 million “individuals” 
now occupy in tables 2 and 3 by vir- 
tue of the additional income of the 
spouse. In sum, the presence of joint 
returns in the income-tax data prob- 
ably results in some overstatement of 
the income of the aged, but how 
many are affected and by how much 
their income is overstated is not 
known. 

Of the three limitations, the first, 
relating to the nonpresence in the 
income-tax returns of several million 
aged persons with low incomes, is the 
most consequential. Useful compari- 
sons between Census estimates and 
estimates based on Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue data on the number of 
aged in specified income classes can 
be made only for incomes large 
enough to be reflected in the tax re- 
turns. Ordinarily the minimum in- 
come for this purpose would be $600, 
but because a considerable number of 
aged persons in the income group 
$600-1,000 have income from tax- 
exempt sources, enumerated earlier, 
it is advisable perhaps not to com- 
pare the estimates for incomes of less 
than $1,000. Even in the $1,000-2,000 
class, enough exempt income is prob- 


Table 2.—Federal income-tax returns 
by individuals,' taxable and non- 
taxable, by adjusted gross income 
classes and by number of special 
exemptions for age or blindness, 1948 

















Returns with | — 
specialexemp- | special 
‘ tions for age or | exemp- 
Adjusted a. aa blindness | tions 
gross income | poturns —| claimed 
, lor age 
: Percent; or 
Num- | ofall | blind- 
returns ness 
| 
lotal_._..|52,072,006 388,154 6.5 |4,295,529 
_— ——: —— eee | 
No adjusted } 
gross income 326,309 38,599) 11.8 48,435 
Under $500 3,299,919) 178,514 5.4 | 212,196 
500-999 4,471,102} 468,122 10.5 | 562,275 
1,000-1,499 5,178,887) 523,484 10.1 | 646,210 
1,500-1,999 .| 5,966,397 462,513 7.8 | 586,014 
2,000-2,499 6,296,154) 404,395 6.4 | 525,942 
2,500-2,999 6,163,256] 311,233 5.0 | 400,84i 
3,000-3,999 P 9,396,744) 406,789 43 | 527,126 
4,000-4,999 5,094,747) 197,660 3.9 | 257,081 
5,000-—5,999 2,310,295} 101,125) 4.4 | 130,900 
6,000-6,999____| 1,162,828) 63,973 5.5 . 
7,000-7,999._..| 590,026) 38,496 6.5 50,140 
8,000-8,999 | 354,540} 27,686 7.8 | 36,338 
9,000-9,999._..| 248,517) 21,049 8.5 27,762 
10,000-24,999_ _| 58,204} 104,076 10.9 | 138,230 
25,000-49,999 _ 185,076| 26,640 14.4 35,620 
50,000-99,999 _ _ 52,725 9,588 18.2 12,928 
100,000-4£9,999./ 15,716) 4,002] 25.5 5,420 
500,000 or | i | 
more . - -o-| 564 210 37.2 | 260 








1 Includes joint returns of husband and wife. 
Source: Preliminary data, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Statistics of Income for 1948. 


ably received to make the tax returns 
an unreliable indicator of the in- 
comes of aged persons in this bracket. 

The data in tables 1 and 2 indicate 
that in the income classes between 
$1,000 and $2,500, the Bureau of the 
Census estimate is consistently larger 
than an estimate derived from in- 
come-tax returns, the difference nar- 
rowing as $2,500 is approached. Be- 
yond this figure the income-tax 
source yields the larger estimate, the 
spread between the two estimates in- 
creasing with size of income. In the 
class $10,000 and more, the estimate 
to be derived from the tax returns is 
more than twice as high as the Cen- 
sus estimate. 

How are these differences to be in- 
terpreted? 

Bureau of the Census estimates are 
based essentially upon the memory of 
the person interviewed. There is some 
evidence that persons reporting their 
income to an interviewer tend to 
understate income. Occasional earn- 
ings, gifts, small dividends, and public 
assistance payments received for a 
brief period are likely to be forgotten 
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a year later. The household member 
usually interviewed, furthermore, is 
the housewife, who may confuse take- 
home pay with total earnings and 
who sometimes may not be aware of 
the full amount of her husband’s 
earnings or of other sources of in- 
come of which he may be the re- 
cipient. 

It would be reasonable to conclude 
that many of the persons in the 
Census estimate shown in table 1 
belong in a higher income bracket 
than the one in which they have been 
placed as a result of the survey. A 
redistribution of the individuals in- 
volved, on the basis of more complete 
information, could conceivably yield 
larger totals in all the classes begin- 
ning with $1,000 with perhaps no re- 
duction in the size of the group with 
incomes less than $1,000, since some 
of the persons classified by the Bureau 
of the Census as not in receipt of 
any money income in 1948 probably 
had some income in that year, as will 
be noted later, and belong in the 
$1-499 group. 

Still another problem is presented 
by the fact that the Census income 
distributions are based on a sample 
of the population and not on a com- 
plete census. No matter how carefully 
a sample is selected, inflation of the 


results to yield estimates for the total 
population inevitably entails some de- 
gree of error. The sampling error is 
particularly large where small num- 
bers are involved. One reason for the 
increasing disparity at the upper end 
of the income distribution between 
Census estimates and income-tax re- 
turns is the growth in sampling 
variability as the number of persons 
affected declines. 

Considerations of a different char- 
acter are involved in the income-tax 
data. Aged persons reporting incomes 
of less than $1,000 to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue represent only a 
small part of the total number in this 
class, for reasons cited earlier; the 
same thing, to a somewhat lesser ex- 
tent, is true of the group with in- 
comes between $1,000 and $2,000. 
Since the exempt-income sources need 
not be reported, many individuals are 
lower in the income scale shown in 
table 2 than they would be if all in- 
come were reportable. As in the case 
of the Census estimates, therefore, 
adjustment of the data to reflect in- 
come distribution more accurately 
would necessitate an upward redistri- 
bution of the individuals affected. 
The upward adjustment is appropri- 
ate, however, for the lower end of 
the income scale only. 


Table 3.—Federal income-tax returns by individuals, taxable and nontaxable, 


by adjusted gross income classes, joint returns of husba 


nd and wife, and 


number with special exemptions for age or blindness, 1948 














Returns with special exemptions 
All return, for age e blindness ;' 
Joint returns of Joint returns of 
Adjusted gross income husband and wife husband and wife 
Total Total 
As As 
Number | percent Number percent 
of total | of total 
| 
“a. ‘ine | 

PE anblesdqacacase 52, 072, 006 29, 695, 306 | 57.0 | 3,388,154 | 1, 968, 208 58.1 

No adjusted gross income - 326, 309 | 210, 961 4.7 38, 599 | 18, 647 1s 
3, 299, 919 | 396, 624 12.0 | 178, 514 62, 470 35.0 
4,471,102 | 1,061, 539 23.7 | 468, 122 173, 425 37.0 
5, 178,887 | 1,906,277 | 36.8 | 523, 484 246, 311 47.1 
5, 966, 397 2, 588, 124 43.4 462, 513 272, 959 | 59.0 
6, 206,154 | 3,197,176 50.8 | 404,395 | 266, 801 66.0 
6,163,256 | 3,753,312 60.9 311, 233 213, 948 | 68.7 
9,306,744 | 7,067,034 75.2 406, 789 300, 504 73.9 
5, 004, 747 4, 313, 046 84.7 197, 660 144, 599 | 73.2 
2, 310, 295 2, 068, 472 } 89.5 101, 125 | 72, 814 | 72.0 
1, 162,828 | 1,042, 331 | 89.6 63, 973 | 42, 423 | 66.3 
590, 026 522, 916 88.6 38, 496 | 25, 924 67.3 
354, 540 309, 592 87.3 27, 686 | 18, 424 | 66.5 
248, 517 215, 409 86.7 21, 049 | 13, 913 66.1 
958, 204 825, 595 86.2 | 104, 076 | 67, 881 65.2 
185, 076 150, 225 86.0 26, 640 | 17, 706 | 6.5 
52, 725 44, 920 85.2 9, 588 6, 506 67.9 
15, 716 12, 898 82.1 4,002 | 2, 747 68.6 
564 355 62.9 210 | 116 55. 2 














Source: Preliminary data, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statistics of Income for 1948 
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At the $2,750 level the number of 
joint returns of husband and wife 
(among the group with special ex- 
emptions for age or blindness) be- 
comes larger than the number of 
one-person returns, a situation which 
calls for a downward adjustment to 
take account of the double incomes 
in some of the joint returns. The 
two adjustments may cancel each 
other out in the $2,500-3,500 class, 
but beyond this interval the net ef- 
fect of the adjustments is probably 
in the direction of a lower income 
classification for the individuals con- 
cerned. 

If the modifications that seem in- 
dicated in the Census estimates and 
the income-tax data are given effect, 
a rough picture of the income distri- 
bution of aged persons would look 
somewhat as follows. 

Among the 11 million persons aged 
65 years and over in 1948, about 3 
million* had no money income, about 
2.5 million had money income of less 
than $500, and about 2.3 million had 
money income between $500 and 
$1,000. Income recipients in the class 


*The number of persons in the no- 
income group in the Census estimate is 
3.5 million. That the size of this group is 
overstated becomes evident from an exam- 
ination of the number of aged persons 
with income from known sources. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census report, 
“Work Experience of the Population in 
1948” (Current Population Reports, Labor 
Force, Series P-50, No. 15), 3,460,000 per- 
sons aged 65 years and over in December 
1948 had some paid employment during 
the year. In the same month, 1,581,000 
aged persons were receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance, 682,000 were on the 
benefit rolls of other social insurance 
and related programs, and 2,495,000 were 
receiving old-age assistance. After al- 
lowances are made for an overlap between 
old-age and survivors insurance and old- 
age assistance equivalent to 10 percent of 


the insurance beneficiaries and an overlap 
between all forms of social insurance and 
employment equal to 10 percent of the 


insurance beneficiaries, the total number 
with income from these sources is 7.8 
million, or 0.3 million more than the 
Census estimate of aged persons with in- 
come. Since several hundred thousand 
aged persons must have had money income 
from other sources only (commercial in- 
surance annuities, industrial pensions, 
dividends, interest, contributions from 
friends or relatives) the number with no 
money income could not have been larger 
than 3 million and was probably below 
that figure. 


Social Security 
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$1,000-2,000 numbered perhaps 1.6 
million. About three-quarters of a 
million were in the income class 
$2,000-3,000; about half a million in 
the income class $3,000—5,000; about 
0.2 million in the class $5,000—10,000; 
and about 0.1 million had incomes of 
$10,000 or more. 

Examination of the relative fre- 
quency of aged persons in the dif- 
ferent income classes indicates that 
there were somewhat more aged per- 
sons in the low-income groups than 
would be expected from their propor- 
tion in the population or among in- 
come recipients, and that they con- 
stituted a smaller-than-proportion- 
ate share of the persons in the 
middle-income groups. These find- 
ings correspond with our general im- 
pressions concerning the place of the 
aged in the country’s income struc- 
ture. What is not generally known, 
however, is the relatively large place 
that they occupy in the high-income 
group. 

In 1948 approximately 1 income 
recipient in 10 was 65 years of age 
or over. Among persons with incomes 
of less than $1,000, however, about 1 
in 4 was aged. The ratio dropped to 
3 or 4 per 100 in the income classes 
from $3,000-—4,000 and then rose again. 
At the $10,000 level, perhaps 10 in 
every 100 income receivers were 65 
years of age or over: at the $50,000 
level, perhaps 16 in every 100; at the 
$100,000 level, perhaps 23 in every 
100. Though the high-income aged 
persons were few in absolute num- 
bers, they comprised an increasing 
proportion of the total group of recip- 
ients in the higher-income brackets. 

Census data on living arrangements 
and studies made by the Social 
Security Administration of the cir- 
cumstances of old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries and old-age 
assistance recipients provide a basis 
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for some observations concerning the 
major sources of income in the dif- 
ferent income classes.* 

The 3 million in the “no-income” 
group included some persons living 
on withdrawals from savings and 
sale of assets. More than 9 in 10 were 
living with related persons and pre- 
sumably were being supported by 
them in whole or part. More than 8 
in 10 were women, almost half of 
whom were living with a husband who 
was probably an income recipient. 

Almost half the 2.5 million persons 
with money incomes less than $500 
were old-age assistance recipients; 
about one-quarter were old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries. 
Probably fewer than 10 percent had 
any income from employment. More 
than three-fourths were living with 
related persons and may have been 
supported in part by them. 

Old-age assistance recipients and 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
eficiaries comprised the bulk also of 
the 2.3 million persons in the income 
class $500-1,000. More than 6 in 10 
may have been supported in part by 
the relatives with whom they were 
living. 

Earners probably outnumbered as- 
sistance recipients and old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries 
among the 1.6 million persons with 
incomes between $1,000 and $2,000. 
There were more beneficiaries of 
social insurance and related programs 
than there were assistance recipients, 
the reverse of the situation in the 


‘The estimates are based in part on 
estimates of the incomes of aged old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries and 
of old-age assistance recipients, prepared 
by the Social Security Administration 
for the House-Senate Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report and published in the 
Committee’s report on low-income fami- 
lies (pp. 11, 12). 


income classes below $1,000. The 
number living with relatives was 
proportionately larger than among 
persons in the $500~1,000 class, but 
probably more of such related per- 
sons were dependents rather than 
sources of support. 

At income levels above $2,000 the 
relative number of persons with in- 
come from employment increased. 
There was a sharp decline in the 
number of old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries, and there were 
no public assistance recipients. 

The pattern that may be traced 
shows, in brief, a shift from complete 
or almost complete dependence on 
relatives in the no-income group to 
support of relatives as income rises; 
considerable dependence on public as- 
sistance income in the very low in- 
come brackets and some dependence 
on this source in the moderately low 
brackets. Social insurance benefit in- 
come bulks large in the moderately 
low income group and becomes less 
prominent as one leaves the low in- 
come group. At the $1,000-2,000 level 
earnings from employment tend to 
replace relatives, public assistance, 
and social insurance benefits as a 
major income source. Considerably 
further up the income scale—at the 
$100,000 level, to judge from the 
income-tax returns, for persons of 
all ages, but probably at a lower level 
for aged persons—income from ac- 
cumulated assets (dividends, interest, 
and so on) becomes more important 
than earnings. 

Additional information on the rel- 
ative importance of these sources of 
income at various income levels may 
be available shortly as a result of 
special tabulations planned by the 
Social Security Administration from 
schedules taken by the Bureau of the 
Census in the course of its postenum- 
eration survey. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Old-Age Benefit Awards, 
1950 


During 1950, old-age benefits were 
awarded to 567,000 persons, an in- 
crease of 68 percent over the previous 
high established a year earlier. About 
46 percent of these persons were “new 
eligibles”—-persons who qualified for 
old-age benefits solely as a result of 
the liberalized insured-status provi- 
sions in the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act (table 1). Women 
represented about 28 percent of the 
new eligibles and 16 percent of the 
“1939 eligibles.” 

One-fourth of the awards to 1939 
eligibles were to persons who attained 
age 65 during the year of award; the 
proportion was slightly higher for 
women than for men. Some of the 
persons shown in the table at age 66 
reached their sixty-fifth birthday 
and filed an application for benefits 
near the end of the previous year, 
but the award action was not com- 
pletely processed in that year; thus 
the number of awards at age 65 may 
be understated. About 18 percent of 
the awards to new eligibles were to 
persons who attained age 65 in 1950, 
and 19 percent were made to persons 
who attained age 66. The percentage 
of new eligibles awarded benefits at 
the older ages declined steadily, since 
the liberalization in the insured- 
status requirements was greatest at 
age 65 (from 27 quarters of coverage 
to only 6) and was less at each suc- 
cessive age. For persons reaching 
their seventy-fifth birthday in the 
first 6 months of 1950 or in an earlier 
period, there was no liberalization at 
all, since these persons needed only 
6 quarters of coverage to be fully in- 
sured under the 1939 amendments. 

The proportion of awards to 1939 
eligibles aged 75 or over jumped to 
almost 16 percent; this age group 
represented only 9 percent in 1949. 
The large increase resulted chiefly 
from the provision in the 1950 
amendments that permits benefici- 
aries aged 75 or over to receive 
monthly benefits even though they 
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are earning more than $50 a month 
in covered employment. The backlog 
of these workers has been included 
in the 1950 awards, so that the pro- 
portion of awards to persons aged 75 
or over is larger than it is likely to 
be hereafter. 

For persons awarded old-age bene- 
fits who were eligible under the 1939 
amendments, the average ages were 
69.4 years for men and 68.7 years for 
women, about half a year older in 
each case than in 1949. These older 
average ages resulted chiefly from the 
large number of awards to persons 
aged 75 or over. About 35 percent 
of the 1939 eligibles awarded benefits 
in 1950 were aged 70 or over, an in- 
crease over the 31 percent in 1949, 
but still less than the high of 41 per- 
cent set in 1946. For new eligibles, 





the average ages were 67.9 years for 


men and 67.6 years for women. These 
average ages reflect the larger per- 
centage of awards to newly eligible 
persons at ages 65-69 and the absence 
of persons over age 75. 

The average old-age benefit award 
under the 1950 amendments was 
$33.24, only $4.21 more than the ay- 
erage amount awarded under the 
1939 amendments (table 2). This low 
average benefit was due chiefly to the 
large number of awards to new eligi- 
bles, who accounted for two-thirds 
of the awards under the 1950 amend- 
ments and whose average benefit was 
only $25.36. The average benefit 
awarded to 1939 eligibles under the 
1950 amendments was $49.51, about 
70 percent more than the average 
amount awarded under the 1939 
amendments. The average benefit 
amount for women was lower than 
for men, ranging from $11 less for 


Table 1.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age’ benefits awarded 
in 1950 by eligibility status, age, and sex of beneficiary 


[Based partly on a 20-percent sample]) 




















Total | Male beneficiaries Female beneficia 

Age of beneficiary ? “ , me cai > — 

Number | Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
1939 eligibles * 308, 417 100.0 258, 418 100.4 49, 999 100.0 
ae 77, 346 25.1 4, 328 24.9 13, 018 2 0 
66. 50, 471 | 16.4 2, 083 16.3 | 8, 388 16.8 
ee ootéel 29, 553 9.6 | 24, 347 9.4 5, 206 0.4 
68 2S arr eal 23, 466 | 7.6 19, 276 7.5 4,190 8.4 
tan dadticces nei GRE | 18, 543 | 6.0 15, 202 5.9 3, 341 6.7 
bi seencetbenasen< 17,328 5.6 14, 279 5.5 3, 049 6.1 
Ere 14, 352 4.7 | 11, 875 4.6 2, 477 0 
na 11, 360 | 3.7 | 9, 374 | 3.6 1, 986 4.0 
ERG S Ubbndesiieie 9, 518 3.1 | 7, 936 | 3.1 1, 582 2 
Pe a 8, 338 | 2.7 | 6, 942 | 2.7 1, 396 2.8 
75-79 or 36, 992 | 12.0 | 32, 567 | 12.6 4, 425 8.9 
80 and over 11, 150 | 3.6 10, 209 | 4.0 G41 1.9 
New eligibles 4 258, 714 | 100.0 185, 410 | 100.0 | 73,304 100. 0 
65 47,374 18.3 32, 926 | ‘17.8 14, 448 19.7 
66 49, 301 19.1 34, 688 18.7 14, 613 19.9 
67 40, 774 | 15.8 28, 261 15.2 12, 513 7.1 
68 36, 433 | 14.1 26, 125 14.1 10, 308 14.1 

69 27, 546 10.6 19, 974 10.8 7, 572 f 
70 22, 292 8.6 | 16, 608 9.0 5, 689 8 
71 15, 161 5.9 11, 416 6.2 3, 745 I 
72 10, 269 4.0 7, 836 4.2 2, 433 ; 
73 6, 161 2.4 4, 835 2.6 1, 32¢ s 
74 2, 788 1.1 2, 248 1.2 40 7 

755 61 2 4s 3 

under the insured-status provisions in 1¢39 


! Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1950, the term ‘“‘primary insur- 
ance benefit’? was changed to “old-age insurance 
benefit.”” 

2 Age at birthday in 1950. 

3 “1939 eligibles’ are persons who had sufficient 
quarters of coverage to qualify for old-age benefits 


amendments. 

4 “New eligibles” are persons who qualified for old- 
age benefits solely as a result of the li be ralized ine 
sured-status provisions in the 1950 amen: ts 

* Only persons reaching their se venty- ft aft h birth- 
day during July-December 1950 can quali! s new 
eligibles. 
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ier Table 2.._Number and average monthiy amount of old-age’ benefits awarded 1939 eligibles who were awarded ben- 














"Se in 1950 under the 1939 and the 1950 amendments by eligibility status, age, efits under the 1950 amendments to 
r= and sex of beneficiary $3.40 less for new eligibles 
dle ed partly on a 20-percent sample] 
ice . . . ome 
rotal Male beneficiaries Female beneficiaries Benefits in Current- 
rd oe — ; 
as Age of bene A verage Average Averegs Payment Status, State 
Yumbet onthly N ber monthl Number monthly s : . 
V- me — owns maul Distribution 
he ? Under 1939 amendments The number and amount of old- 
a age and survivors insurance monthly 
he Total. 183, 223 $29.08 154, 450 $30.16 | 28, 773 $22.9: benefits in current-payment status 
ri- a _——r 90.68 | 34,981 10! 6,879 24. 24 at the end of February 1951, classified 
ds 66 ~ 134 30 = a ane rr : + =. 97 by type of benefit and by the State of 
Li ,, JOS 40. Ue », O04 oi. o, y4 »” ‘ 
d- 68 15, 500 29. 03 13, 013 30. 23 2, 487 22.72 residence of beneficiary, are shown 
oy 12,319 28. 62 10, 270 20. 90 2, 049 22. 21 . j 
aS in the accompanying table. Almost 
it | 70 — a = ay “eo 21.09 12 percent of the 3.7 million benefici- 
i a: ,. ‘ a ‘ vo o~ t ‘ 4 b 
he | 72 7,314 27.07 6, 149 28. 23 1, 165 20.94 aries were in New York State, 9 per- 
i 73 6, 200 26. 55 5, 268 27. 56 ¥32 20. 86 . " 
ut 7 200 26. 34 4, 442 27. 30 767 9.79 cent were in Pennsylvania, 8 percent 
ze ae . oe 100 7 98.69 1 810 29.37 i California, and 6 percent in Ohio 
39 80 and over 4, 072 25. 84 3, 668 26. 20 404 22.65 and in Illinois. Altogether, these five 
At 2 States accounted for 41 percent of all 
in Under 1950 amendments beneficiaries although, according to 
or no the 1950 census, they contained 
Total 383. GOR 33. 24 280, 378 35. 32 94, 530 | 26. 85 4 
____._ slightly less than 35 percent of the 
65 = 82, 860 39.79 62, 273 42. 51 20, 587 31. 57 , . 
od 66 ; 62, 638 31.73 45, 404 33.47 17, 234 97,14 tal population of the United States, 
67 50, 763 30. 01 36, 276 32.17 14, 487 24. 61 Alaska, and Hawaii. 
tes 4,3 28. 58 32, 388 30. 29 12, 011 23.95 
69. 33, 770 27.91 24, 906 29. 41 | 8, 864 23. 68 At the end of February the North- 
70 28, 361 27.78 21, 462 29. 08 6, 899 23.74 eastern States had a slightly smaller 
71 20, 276 27.60 15, 496 28. 76 4,780 23. 85 j 
72 14,315 27.87 | i1, 061 28. 93 3, 254 34.37 tas ha tm ear com See 
ma 73 9, 479 28.72 7, 503 29. 71 1,976 | 24. 98 e amendmen 
7 sees a7 aw anes 3 BOO 77.15 were enacted. Apparently, there were 
p 
= 75-79 ‘ 24, 052 48.91 | 21, 320 50. 20 2, 732 38.79 : 
0 80 and over 7, 078 50. 52 6, 541 51. 22 537 42.04 ee ae prety a 
re -- —_——— stern an uthern Sta who, 
89 eligibles 25, 9.5 103, 968 51.37 | 21, 226 | 40. 44 7 
-0 4688 eligibl — =e 1,226) *°-* because of more limited opportunities 
| 65 35, 486 52.79 29, 347 54. 53 6, 139 44. 43 
. | Saal 13, 337 50.14 10, 716 52.13 2, 621 42.03 for employment covered by the Social 
7 67 9, 989 48. 99 8, 015 51. 28 1,974 39.65 Security Act, did not have enough 
F | Fae 7, 966 47.88 6, 263 50. 42 1, 703 38. 54 
ey 69 6, 224 47. 54 4, 932 49. 89 1, 292 38.57 Quarters of coverage to be insured 
: 70 6, 069 46.75 4, 859 49.07 1, 210 37.45 Under the 1939 amendments but who 
2 71 -1% ae 4, 080 -% 7 - ° qualified for benefits because of the 
72 046 SA 3, 225 ee y oe F : : . 
. 73 3, 318 43. 62 2’ 668 45.77 650 | 34.79 liberalization in the insured-status 
“ 74 3, 129 41.74 2, 500 43. 89 620 33.18 requirements. This trend is evident 
= 75-79. 38, 087 ad ren ao a8 ¢ for all types of benefits but particu- 
Mand ove 1,Ué 50. 52 6, 4 51. 22 Oo / y . 
- 7 al larly for old-age and wife’s benefits, 
= . gibles 4 58.7 25. 36 5 26. 32 73, 3 22. % ; , : 
i hor ee ss ot ~e —e poanas 3,304 | 28 Since the liberalization was applicable 
I 65 ae at a ae so +e 26.10 only to persons who were living on 
O68 9,3 2.7 34, 68 27.7 , 613 24. 47 
; 67 40,774 25. 37 28" 261 26. 75 12, 513 22.24 September 1, 1950, there was a back- 
fi 6, 433 24. 36 26, 125 25. 47 10, 308 21. 54 P " 
8 69 27, 546 23 7 19, 974 24. 36 7, 572 214 log of persons immediately eligible 
} - — 2 1 on 3 5. 680 os. 10r old-age and wife’s benefits, 
‘ 71 15, 161 21. 57 11, 416 21. 87 3, 745 20.65 Whereas benefits were payable to sur- 
7 72 0, 269 21. 16 7, 836 1. 4: 2, 433 20. 35 : “a 
: 3 6 161 20.70 1 838 30 88 1 398 so 17 ©Vivors of newly eligible persons only 
2 “4 2, 788 20. 08 2, 248 20. 76 540 20.14 jin event of the worker’s death after 
ri 6 28. 09 40 28. 04 117 24.49 A t 1950 
=e * ugus . 
a Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security under the insured-status provisions in the 1939 The average old-age monthly bene- 
Act Amendments of 1950, the term “‘primary insur- amendments. ; : 
i ance benefit” was changed to “old-age insurance 4 “New eligibles’’ are persons who qualified for old- fit being paid at the end of February 
: benefit.”’ age benefits solely as a result of the liberalized in- ranged from $48.40 in Connecticut to 
Age at birthday in 1950 sured-status provisions in the 1950 amendments. A ou ee . . 
. 1939 eligibles” are persons who had sufficient ’ Only persons reaching their seventy-fifth birth- $33.50 in Mississipp1; the national av- 
. juarters of coverage to qualify for old-age benefits pA nl July-December 1950 can qualify as new erage was $43.30. The average bene- 
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fit was highest in the Northeastern country, and lowest in the South- 
and North Central States, somewhat 
lower in the far western part of the 


ern and South Central States. 
lower averages in the Western and 


Southern States resulted mainly from 
the more frequent periods of non- 
(Continued on page 27) 





Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits' in current-payment status? as of February 28, 1951, 


by type of benefit and by State 





Region and State * 











New Jersey --- ---- 
New York.-..--.-.... 
Pennsylvania - - ..- 


ies 


Virgin’ 
West Virginia. - 


Widow's or 




















0S Ea 


North Dakota... _| 
South Dakota... | 


Region VIII... -..--| 
New Mexico. 
Oklahoma... .-..-_| 
_ as 


Region [X ......-...-. 
olorado.......-. 
























































1 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 
“‘widow’s current insurance benefit’ were 


mary insurance benefit’ and 


ged to “old-age insurance benefit’ 


ce 
r spectively. 
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’ and “mother’s insurance 


+ Beneficiary’s 














| 
Total Child’s whtewer’s 
. : | 
—_ Amount — — Amount 
} | 
3, 706, 586/$134, 090, 837 1, 912, 170 729, 616|$20,033,906| 325, 555) $11,872,233) 
$42,907| 13, 249, 465 47, 940 36, 069] 1, 341, 046) 
70,112) 2,874,833 9, 411 . 166) 316, 283) 
33,280} 1,160,173 5,613 2,753; 96,018) 
177,378; 6,918, 290 23, 914 18,868} 704, 546 
20, 731, 979 3, 088 1,827; 63,643 
30,599} 1, 178, 787 3, 889 3,369) 123, 084 
11, 192 385, 403 2, 025 1, 086 37, 472! 
| 
929, 469) 35, 850, 623 145, 625) m7, 3, 625, 591 | 
8, 649 326, 412 1, 486) 900 33, 384 
150,817} 5, 997, 836) 22, 198} 17,209] 654, 537| 
435, 458} 16, 740, 005) 2, 096! 45,077) 1, 666, 490) 
334, 545) 12, 795,370! , 845) 34,327) 1,271, 180 
240, 950 7, 858, 589 3, 266 18, 036 626, 269 
13, 982 500, 722} 3, 003 1, 448 52, 642 
51,983) 1, 876, 704! , 365 5,381} 194, 665 
60,828} 1,747,790 , O17 3,661) 115, 534 
270 8, 540 136 8 331 
29 851 9 3 107 
58, 363 1, 854, 833) 230) 4, 368 150, 452 
55,545) 1, 869, 149) 506! 3,167} 112, 538 
' 
455,575, 16, 857, 256) 5, 389) 42,327) 1, 589, 827 
57,188) 1, 757, 043) » 035) 3,673) 125,372 
162,916] 6, 200, 486 . $26) 15,140) 578, 556 
235, 471 8, 899, 727 1 = 23, 514 885, 899 
486,690) 17,977,918) 178} 3 45, 639) 1, 672, 795 
234,344) 8, 955, 105) , 565) 23,179} 860, 598) 
107,311} 3, 800, 277 717| 9,544] 340, 941! 
4 2, 107, 659) , 492 4, 821 176, 014 
85,775} 3, 114, 877! 404 8,095} 295, 242 
201,504) 8, 876, 974| , 062) 16,740) 553, 709 
53,914; 1, 563, 185) , 541} 2, 863) 91, 672 
78,950} 2, 798, 232) . 150| 4,680 164, 709 
52, 559) 1, 508, 186 460! 3,135} 101,353 
22, 501 599, 833! 7, 707} 1, 053 32, 444 
30, 912 848, 960) 2, 747] 1,773| 56,754 
, 758) 1, 558, 578) 57] 3,236} 106,777 
209,176] 7, 005, 816] 5, $81) 17, 502| 606, 065 
48, 978 1, 604, 206 , 472) 4,103 139, 654 
36,337} 1, 167. 418) 3, 730) 2,632) 87,086 
90,996) 3, 187,023) 5, 329 8,314) 298, 253 
20, 426 660, 387) 3, 466) 1, 640 54, 192 
5, 301) 161, 627) , 245 302 9, 988 
» A - 225, 155) 639 511 16, 942 
225,200) 6,890, 852) 743! 12,824) 429,150 
28° 348| 789, 040 ’ 866 1, 361 41,710 
42, 124; 1,290, 768; 2, 441 2, 650) 89, 739! 
7, 858) 230, 733 3, 100 329) 11,140 
36, 298 | 1, 133, 871 9, 604 1, 958 }, 467 
110,572) 3, 446, 440) 33, 732 6, 526 220, 004 
69, 679 2, 377, 308} 5, 721 4, 766 72, 021 
29,043) 1, 009, 959) 5, 752 2, 148 77, 713 
11, 008) 350, 592 2, 624 544 18, 314 
11, 891) 410, 272) 2, 525 929 34, 518 
13, 130 445, 856) 3, 788 806 32, 726 
4, 607 160, 624) 1, 032) 249 8, 750 
} 
440,601] 16, 554, 325) 2, 001 32, 476) 1, 194, 726 
1,77 62, 576 538 42 1, 497 
14, 536 500, 172) 4,217 769 28, 129 
293,698; 11, 156, 860 45, 336 22, 628 838, 272 
S sao] 288° 316! 2, 689) 380} 13, 151 
3, 606 132, 059 818) 206) 7, 664 
47,050} 1,716, 706 7, 701 3,184) 112, 481 
71,083} 2, 700, 636) , 702| 5,267, 198, 532 
14, 745 s82, 718 1,810 1, 663 61, 084 
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2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month's j 
State of residence as of February 28, 1951 
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Home Placement.” Child Welfare, 


New York, Vol. 30, April 1951, pp. 

3-6. 35 cents. 

Illustrates how the caseworker 
should help the child in understand- 
ing his foster-home experience. 


Health and Medical Care 


Brxsy,ALpEN F. “Frequency of Sick- 
ness Among Railroad Employees, 
1949-50." American Economic Se- 
curity, Washington, Vol. 8, Mar~ 
Apr. 1951, pp. 18-22. 25 cents. 


Burns, EvELINE M. “Income During 


Disability.” Survey, New York, 
Vol. 87, May 1951, pp. 203-205. 
50 cents. 


Describes the programs providing 
cash payments during illness in Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island. 


GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 


INFORMATION. Health Services in 
Britain. London: The Office, Jan. 
1951. 47 pp. 


Kiem, MARGARET C. “Amendments 
to the Social Security Act of Special 
Importance to Nurses.” Public 
Health Nursing, New York, Vol. 43, 
Apr. 1951, pp. 189-197. 45 cents. 
Discusses amendments having med- 

ical care implications with special 

emphasis on the new program of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. 

Levin, Morton L. “Nursing Homes— 
Their Part in the Community’s 
Attack on Chronic Illness.” Wel- 
fare, Harrisburg, Pa., Vol. 17, Spring 
Issue 1951, pp. 87-91. 

“The New York Disability Benefits 
System: I. An Appraisal of the New 
York Disability Benefits Law; I. 
The Model Approach.” Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review,Ithaca, 
N. Y., Vol. 4, Apr. 1951, pp. 415-438. 
$1.25. 

Straus, Rosert. Medical Care for 
Seamen: The Origin of Public Med- 
ical Service in the United States. 
New Haven: Published for the 
Department of Sociology, Yale Uni- 
versity, by the Yale University 
Press, 1950. 165 pp. $3.75. 
Analyzes the development of Fed- 

eral medical care for American mer- 

chant seamen. 

TURNER, VIOLET B. Chronic Iiliness: 
Digests of Selected References. 
(Public Health Bibliography Series, 
No. 1.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1951. 216 pp. 50 cents. 

ZEMAN, FREDERIC D. “The Role of 
the Professional Nurse in Com- 
munity Planning for the Aged.” 
Journal of Gerontology, Baltimore, 
Vol. 6, Apr. 1951, pp. 146-150. $2. 
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Table 1. 


Current Operating Statistics 


Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 


































































































{In thousands; data corrected to June 5, 1951] 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insur- 
" ne ee . shia ance progrems 

Te . » Read- 
Monthly retirement and disability Survivor benefits y= at just- 
benefits benefits * meee 
Rail- | Stow- 
ais pint — - | : - ances 

Year and Total | Service-| r to 

month — Monthly Lump-sum ¢ | men’s |Unem- 
Rail- self- 
; Tee meee ae Sadeathiil State | Read- | ploy- 
, il ; | | road A em- 
Rail- , | laws just- | ment 
Social | “®"" | Serv- | Veter- | | Givi | Unem-) . . |Ployed 
. rad ; jon Ade | Rail- | Civil | State | ploy- ment | Insur- |v ter. 
secu- | Retire-| “© ans Ad- | social | ***!" | Serv- | Veter- | Social / Act | ance 
rity 2 Com- | minis- ; road : as * laws * | ment yo | ans 
nag ment . | Secu- : ice jans Ad-| Secu 7 “ Act 
\ mis- tration . Retire-| « ae Other | Insur 
Act : : rity ment | Com- | minis- rity | ance 
eT | Acts , | mis- |tration®) Act | | Act 10 | 
c le | Act */| 
sion ? | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1950 | | | 
April 5 152.4, 2,3 1,075.4) 133.4) 15.5) 981.0 17.2} 12.0 30.5} 27.7) 1,550.4 48,7) 91.2) 2.1 
May 2 9 2§ 1, OB4. 4 135. 1 16.3 982. 9 18. 5) 12.7 34.5 28.3 1, 567. 2| 36, 2 66. 9) 2.1 
June 839 Bai 23 1, 091.1 136.6; 17.1) 991.2 18.0) 11.5, 32.8) 26.6 1, 388. 4) 28.9] 46.9 2.0 
July a52.9 I 8 2.3 1, 093. 2 137.6 17.5 995. 1 16. 0 10. 1] 31.3 25.5) 1,158.2 26.9 45.8) 1.7 
‘Aemust ? 74 2, ; 1, 100. 0 138. 5 18.5; 998.2 16.2) 11.5 30.1 33.5 982. 8) 21.3; 44.7 1.4 
September 17.8 158 2,: 1, 108.6 139.1 20.3) 1,000.7 12.0 9. 8) 28.3 31.5 805. 9) 13.8} 31.7 1.0 
October 2) 06: ’ 150 2: 1'119.6| 140.1| 23.5] 1,004.7) 11.9) 10.4) 30.7; 33.4) 651.5) 7.1] 326) .7 
November 09.2 160. 0 2, ¢ 1, 137.0 141.0 24.1) 1,007.6 16.7 10. 4 28. 2 33.9 733. 7) 5. 5| 30. 9) 4 
Decem ber ) f 160. 8 2, 3 1, 154.2 141.7 24.9 1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2 32.1 832. 0 5. 8] 34.9 3 
1951 | | 
January 2, 428.9 61.8 2, .9 1,176.4 142 25.7) 1,000.6 33.0 1.1 29.1 39.3 971.7 6.0; 50.5) 8 
February . 2 510.6 2.7 2, 6) 1,196.0 142.8 26. 5) 1,001.4 30.6 10.3 27.9) 28.4 883.1 5.0) 46.8) .2 
March __ 2, 589. 5 5 63.2) 2, 2 1, 219.¢ 143.7 27.4) 1,001.4 41.8) 11.9 30.2} 28.3 807.2 3.5) 38.7 2 
April > 49 63.9 2, 8 1,241.0 144.8 28.1) 1,005.4 34.4 12.2 31.6 27.3 740.2 2.2 27.9 * | 
Amount of benefits ! 
194 188,702) $21, 074 $1 14, 166) $62, 019) $317, 851 7,784) $1,448). .|$105, 606) $11, 736/$12, 267)........|.--..-- $518, 700}._....... $15, 961/....... 
1941 1 ORS. 488 55.141! 119,912) 64,933 320, 561 25, 454 1, 560)..... lll, 799) 13, 328) 13, 943) . 344, 321)......... he ened 
1942 1, 130, 72 80, 305 122) 8 806' 68,115 325,265; 41,702 1,603)... 111,193; 15, 038) 14, 342). : 344, O64)......... FFs 
1943 O21. 46 17, 257| 125.795' 72,961 331, 350 57, 763 1, 704 116, 133) 17, 830) 17, 255) “$2, — 5 lela Nap 643) anelliieeinentes ll lt 
1944 1, 118, 798 9,009) 129,707) 77,193 456,279) 76,942) 1,765 144, 302) 22, 146 19,238} 5,035|______- 62,385) $4, 113 582 102 
194 2, 065, 56t 391) 137 140 83, 874 697,830} 104, 231 YY = | 254,238) 26,135) 23, 431 4, 669)_.._. 445, 866) 114,955; 2,359) 11,675 
1946 5. 149.761| 230.285) 149.188) 94. 585| 1,268,984) 130,139 “aa | 333,640) 27,267| 30,610} 4,761). 1, 094, 850)1, 491, 204) 39, 917/252, 
1947 4, 700,827! 290,830! 177,053) 106,876! 1,676,029) 153,109) 19, 283)......- 382,515| 20,517] 33,115} 26, 025/$11,368| 776,164) 7 2, 368) 39, 401/198, 174 
1948 4. 510, 041 166, 887, 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736) 36,011 $918! 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 798, 265 426, 569) 28, 509 , 598 
1949 5,693,462! 454,483) 240,893) 158, 973) 1,692,215) 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 47 7, 406| 33, 158) 31, ir 58, 448) 30, 103\1, 737,279) 386, 635/103, 596) 43, 550 
195K 357.813" 717, 149) 254. 240) 175, 787) 1, 732, 208! 301,000) 43,884) 8,400) 401,579) 32, de 33, 578) 71, 257) 28, 099)1, 373, 426 32, 987| 59,804) 1,666 
| | 
| | 
April 44 41,992) 20,462) 14,195 147, 235 | 17, 647 3, 384 588) 40, 555 2, 2, 862| 3, 028 2,852, 2,459] 138, 968) 3,838; 5,822 189 
May $45, 447 42 371| 20.587! 14.332 148, 643 17, 825 3, 430 614; 41,065 3, , 080) 3,202} 3,331 2, 625) 136, 778 3,185) 4,153 206 
June 423, 35 $2,712; 20,712) 14,447| 145, 17,969, 3,470) 624) 41,026) 3,016) 2,922) 3,169) 2,387) 119,430) 2,526) 2,848 184 
July ” 43,000| 20.772) 14.487| 139. oa 18,035 3,500) 655| 40,642) 2,675] 2,661 2,952) 2, 131| 99, 718 2,209} 2,590 167 
August 90, 504 13,466, 20,84 141, 510 18, 175 3, 530) 691; 41,207) 2,704) 2,907 3, 062 3, 038) 89, 681 1,988; 2,697 144 
September 411, 640 78,886) 20,910 138,403) 35,129) 3,549 850} 41,001 2,021) 2, 431 2,753; 2,796 64, 458 1,126; 1,917 91 
October 412, 821 82,040; 20,963 141, 532 35, 413 3, 575) 899; 40,873 A, SST) 3,013 2,900) 3,060) 457, ” 533) 629} 2,102 63 
November 410, 75 87,112) 21, Ol¢ 138, 769 35, 815 3, 604 927; 41,056 2,540) 2, 804) 2,751; 3,033; 62, 389) 487; 1,906 40 
December 429 7 0, 60: 21, 060 139, 188 6, 254 3, 625 953; 41,486) 2,804) 2,496 2,675] 2,979] 66, 969) 464) 2,145 32 
1061 | | 
ys 
January 461, 639 4,007; 21 3} 15, 825 139,445) 36,875) 3,647 097; 41,642) 4,779) 2,846) 2,974) 3,401; 90,475 553; 3, 037 23 
February $41, 034 96,508; 21,184) 15,815 138,160) 37,493 3,658} 1,009) 41,865) 4,314) 2, 648) 2, 508; 2,350 71, 369 391) 2,555 17 
March 449, 750 99,041; 21,255; 15,921 139,140; 38,218) 3,686) 1,006) 42,833) 5,815) 2,998) 2,980) 2,591) 71, 584) 315} 2, 260 16 
April 440, OF 808 2 4) 16.046 138, 046 38, 829 3,719! 1,081) 42,832) 4, 705) 3,151 2,957; 2,432) 62,204) yw! — 14 
j | 

! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age (primary) benefits, the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
wife’s benefits, husband’s benefit payable Sept. 1950), and benefits to excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar- -year 
*hildren of old-age bene fic timated. Under the other 3 systems, totals 
benefits for age and disat * Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

? Data for civil-service re ment an ibility fund; excludes noncontribu- 1° Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to '! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
persons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. ‘Through number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
June 1948, retirement and disa efits include payments to survivors establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents dverage weekly 


under joint and survivor elect 


provisions shown as survi' 


+ Mother’s (widow’s curt 


parent’s, and child’s benefi 





g July 1948, payments under survivor number of continued claims. 


benefit ? Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
ent), widow's, widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), ‘8 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
ts. Partly estimated 


* Annuities to widows under 


benefit annuities to widows and 1 
parent 
§ Payments to widows, parents, 
* Number of decedents on whose 


widow's, widow's current, 


’ Payments under the R 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode 
New Jerse y, January 1949; i 


Bulletin, July 1951 


iroa 


data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment fosnrants Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Adniinistration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service = disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commis- 
sion data, which are adjusted monthly. 
“4 Preliminary. 
»: Based on reports of administrative agencies 


and survivor elections; 12-month death 
xt of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
and child’s benefits. 
and children of deceased veterans. 
xccount lump-sum payments were made. 
{ Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


December 1946; in 
silable); and under Source 


April 1943; in California, 
July 1950 (data not av 
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| 
| 
| 





Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected secial insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1948-51 


{In thousands] 





va | 
| Retirement ieabilty. and | Unemployment insurance 
| 
































i | 
| | | Rail- 
| oe 
iod | Federal = State un a 
Perioc | Fec nm - em jlo bs 
—, civil- jearriers | employ- mploy 
eontribu- service and ment senphoy- insur- 
tions! | Comtribu- their |contribu-| ment | ance 
tions? jemploy-| tions * | taxes‘| con- 
ees tribu- 
tions § 
Fiscal year 
1948-49. .........- $1, 690, 296) $553, 461/$563, 833) $988, 965/$222, 850) $9, 816 
1949-50. . ........- 2, 106, 662, 262| 550, 172) 1, 094, 406) 226,306) 18, 855 
10 months ended: 
April 1949. .......| 1,293,079) 490,755) 427, 613 841, 338) 209, 709 7, 519 
April 1950... ....-. 1, 609, 596 597, 134; 419, 120 876, 392) 210,308; 13, 384 
April 1951. .......| 2, 305, 334 623, 305) 433, 518} 1, 052, 425) 214,462} 18, 246 
1950 
RE FES 85, 657 29,554) 3,229) + 104, 439) 3, 692 363 
BU < 20sds-0<cdcse~ 274, 447 32, 642 5, 881 211,946; 14,275 197 
PND. cbabvascetcoce 222, 345 32, 486) 125, 171 6, 068) 1,723 5, 273 
PU < cwaseccececse 200, 87 32, 326: 875 121, 218 1, 785 222 
August............- 316, 310 31, 398; 10, 492 . 13, 47 127 
September - - ....-.-- 185,074; *® 333, 303) 125, 988 6, 035, 1, 347 5, 665 
ae 181, 498 34,085; 2,763 116, 786 1, 980 17 
November. .......- 287, 928) 32,168; 9,817 191, 143) 12, 308 168 
December. ......-.-.- 239, 131) 29, 178} 132, 961 9, 980 2, 716 5, 837 
| 
1951 
EN 131, 331 33, 958; 1, 567 96, 405; 16, 319 2 
February - ...-.-..-.-- 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508: 153, 307; 146, 981 155 
BENGE we bocccasece 239, 310 31, 874) 139, 527 12,151} 13, 963 5, 847 
"a eee 150,089, 35, 24) 3, 021 40,204) 3, 502 186 
| 








"| Remeseiate contributions of employees and employers in employments 


covered by op and 2 insurance. 
d Government contributions to the civil-service 


2 Represents 

retirement and “iisab ity fund _ Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disability funds 
integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); Government contributions 
are made in 1 cent for the entire yeer. 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; — contributions collected for deposit in State sickness in- 
surance funds. Data reported by State agencies; to May 21, 1951. 
res +) taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemploy ment 
ct. 


; 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


* Represents contributions of $28.3 million from geaphoress, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from the Federal Government. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 3.—Total Federal cash income and outgo' and 
amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, 
1950, by quarter, and January-March 1951 


{In millions; corrected to May 14, 1951) 





1950 
alli ie P 2 awe et aes Se 1951, 
Classification | Jan.- 
| anes Jan.- | April-| July Oct Mar, 
Total | Mar. | June Sept. Dec 


a TH Hi: "a 
$12, 242 $9, 309 |$10, 499 |$10, 401 








Cash income ! ee $42, 451 $18, 062 
Social security - -- - - 4,081 | 1,064 924 1,051 | 1,042] 1, 196 
Federal insurance 
contributions - - - - . 2, 667 674 582 702 709 | 744 
Federal unemploy- | | 
ment tazes......... 224 | 170 20 17 17 177 
Deposits in unem- 
ployment trust | 
fet. ale 1,191 | 220 322 332 316 264 
I 38,370 | 11,178 | 8,385 | 9,448 | 9,359 16,876 
ee ee ae | 41,969 | 10,760 | 11, 105 | 9,351 | 10, 754 11,179 
Social security. ........ 3,726 | 1,076 959 752 938 1, 058 
Administrative ex- | | 
penses, Social Se- | 
curity Administra- | | | 
ees 50 12 | ll 13 ' 15 
Administrative ex- | | 
enses, Bureau of 
benpleg ment Se- 
pry Go ee | | | 
of Labor--.......- 6 | 1 2) 1 I 2 
Grants to ‘States + | 1, 329 320 350 306 4 3.56, 
State withdrawals | 
from unemploy- | 
ment trust fund....) 1,366 553 399 B3 1S 233 
Old-age and survivors | 
insurance benefit | | 
payments . . 2 961 186 1M 196 SY 448 
Administrative ex- 
penses, Department 
ofthe Treasury * 15 4 | 4 ‘ 4 
st ee: oe 38,243 | 9,684 | 10,146) 8,500) 9,816 10,122 
i | | 
1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, 
into and out of the general fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. 
2 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws. 
3 Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in connection 
with searching census records for old-age and survivors insurance 
‘ Grants for employment security administration (including employment 





offices), for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
for maternal and child health and welfare services; and, beginning in the last 
quarter of 1950, for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 

5 In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 

Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from Treasury Bulletin 
data from Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


ther 





CHILD WELFARE FUNDS and, 


(Continued from page 9) nonexistent. 


public and voluntary agencies. Never- Conclusions 


in some instances, 


agencies, such as juvenile courts and 
training schools for delinquent youth; 
representatives from local, State, and 
national voluntary agencies and from 
the Children’s Bureau. With the co- 


practically 





theless, the group believed that the 
Children’s Bureau has a function to 
perform in reporting to the various 
agencies the efforts made in other 
areas and in helping them set stand- 
ards through the interchange of in- 
formation. 

The group also pointed out that the 
present standards in the child welfare 
field are for the most part minimal 


The policies developed during the 
discussions at the four regional con- 
ferences and the conference of na- 
tional voluntary agencies formed the 
basis of the Policy Manual issued in 
April by the Children’s Bureau. 

These policies represent a consen- 
sus on the part of the representatives 
of State departments of public wel- 
fare; consultants from other public 


operation and good-will of profes- 
sional workers in public and volun- 
tary agencies, and of citizen groups, 
these policies should do much to re- 
enforce the child welfare program. 
They mark a positive approach to the 
setting up of policies governing the 
use of Federal child welfare services 
funds. 


Social Security 
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ad Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 
ict, [In thousands} 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
= | Net total of , 
Period | 2 2 Cash with Credit of 
51, Appropria- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- | py | disbursing | fund account | ew 
n.- tions ! ceived ments tive expenses | securities | officer at end| at end of | period 
ar, | acquired 2 of period period | 
— ; , oa tee it Cie ’ ; en arr ee | 
062 Cumulative, January 19 Apr 5] $17, 448, 839 $1, 678, 725 $4, 559, 795 $446, 219 $13, 844, 232 $206, 309 $71,009 | $14,121, 549 
we Fiscal year | / 
186 1948-49... . 1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 409 11, 309, 949 
- 1949-50 pie 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 | 12, 892, 612 
44 10 months ended 
177 April 1949 1, 206, 330 | 123, 084 496, 549 | 44, 848 858, 981 66, 421 | 62, 516 10, 924, 698 
‘6 April 1950 1, 613, 200 | 135, 176 597,791 47,353 1, 047, 244 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
April 1951 2, 309, 028 | 161, 446 1, 134, 239 57, 298 1, 199, 409 206, 309 71, 009 | 14, 121, 549 
264 1 Ons | | 
4 April 85,657 |_. 64, 045 4, 637 130, 000 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
058 May 274, 447 64, 701 | 4, 730 | 58, 000 | 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
; June 222, 345 121, 603 64, 774 4, 758 308, 908 | 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
July 200, 876 64, 788 4,519 210, 000 | 88, 284 81, 074 | 13, 024, 181 
August 316, 310 ze 63, 998 6, 212 67, 000 148, 162 | 200, 296 13, 270, 281 
15 September 185, 074 10, 871 67, 158 5, 657 162, 918 | 152, 843 | 155,828 | 13,393, 411 
October 181, 498 120, 928 5, 136 130, 000 | 174, 825 59,279 | 13,448,844 
November 201, 622 ; ‘ 127, 517 5, 361 35, 000 | 184, 203 173, 644 | 13, 607, 588 
December 239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
® } | 
184 January 131, 331 115, 074 141, 717 7, 086 197, 700 | 204, 080 86, 438 | 13, 818, 867 
February 373, 787 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 | 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
March 239, 316 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 | 205, 039 | 143,061 | 14, 125, 366 
33 April 150, 089 7, 916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 | 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
48 ! Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance ? Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
Contributions Act; bezinning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro bonds at time of purchase. 
priated to meet administrat ther costs of benefits payable to survivors of iF : Daily Statement of the U. S al 
4 certain World War II veterar | ided under the Social Security Act Amend- marce: Daily we Tressury. 
» ments of 1946. 
' 
h, 
nt +r . ~ 2 : 
lable 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 
nD {In thousands] 
tf 7a GEEeEreee : 
. Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account * 
, i Potal of U. 8 pended — — 2S ee Saree’ 
| Period ets Gov- balance 
na of ernme ‘ . - P po j j g 
. pn ty — aa a Deposits Interest | Withdraw-| Pea a Deposits Interest Benefit Balonee cf 
quired period credited als ? | period credited | payments | period 24 
: Cumulative, Janua 
1936-April 1951 $i, 733, S7€ $7, 698, 216 $35,350 $14, 507,003 $1, 264,814 °$8, 888,321 | $6, 973, 496 $897, 693 $127, 991 $441, 346 $760, 079 
) Fiscal year: 
3 1948-49___. 8, 182, 417 ), 067 44, ORS 084, 031 160, 033 1,227,115 | 7, 282,730 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 
| 1949-50 q ROW 724, 068 23, 633 1, OOR, 795 149, 046 1, 879, 000 6, 651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
' 10 months ended 
i April 1949 5 t 28, O40 31, 405 768, 628 85, 027 925, 730 7, 203, 706 58 10, 747 61, 536 908, 057 
, Apri! 19% i 5 41 4, 325 807, S85 81, 537 1, 614, 500 6, 557, 652 6, 446 10, 034 132, 496 734, 064 
, April 195 283, 9 5, 359 951, 304 79, 386 708, 765 6, 973, 496 10, 993 8, 961 46, 199 760, 079 
i | 
) April j 10, 000 34, 325 31, 449 591 134, 775 6, 557, 652 360 70 8, 125 784, 964 
May ‘ . 7, 000 30, 828 280, 437 117 141,000 | 6,697, 206 119 14 6, 184 778, 912 
; : June 137, 80 1, 027 23, 633 10, 473 67,392 123,500 | 6,651, 571 3, 164 7,972 5, 223 786, 325 
July 80, 064 63, OOF 28, 801 35,113 42 89, 020 6, 597, 705 208 5 4,179 782, 359 
August 78 210, 000 16, 913 287, 556 : 84, 275 6, 800, 986 76 F 5, 245 777, 190 
Septem! 538 45, 007 14, 282 9, 322 3, 664 59, 950 6, 754, 022 3, 399 432 4, 504 776, 517 
October y 28 O00 18. 860 7. 5G 188 56, 650 6, 735, 076 10 22 4, 508 772, O41 
, | Novem be j f 8, 000 18, 046 256, 760 55, 120 6, 986, 716 101 4, 555 767, 586 
/ Decem tx 63,4 47, 027 24, 181 21, 884 5, 823 68, 145 6, 896, 278 472 675 4, 602 767, 131 
January ' 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 06, 425 6, 897, 879 13 7,147 5, 854 768, 437 
Februar mi > 000 22. 000 207. 792 69, 440 7, 036, 231 93 4,442 764, 088 
March 758, 02 10, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66, 770 6, 994, 775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
April ; f 40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2, 445 62, 970 6, 973, 496 112 269 3, 546 760, 079 
J Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at ministration fund amounting to $80,919,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
redeemed. retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
3 Includes transfers fr mm State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
account amounting to $107,161,000 5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
§ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program 
‘ Includes transfers to the a m railroad unemployment insurance ad- Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits' in current-payment status’ at the end of the month, 
_ by type of benefit and by month, April 1950-April 1951, and monthly 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 31, 1951] 


ts awarded by type of benefit, April 195] 
































' | 
on Wife's or 9.51,89 | Widow's or be . ‘ 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s witewer’s Mother's Parent’s 
Item — eS ee a 
| | 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount Number! Amount |Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 
| 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment | 
status at end of 
month: | 
| | 
1950 
a Wbaccendduedll 2, 888,715 | $50, 638.4 | 1,365,504 | $35, 807.4 | 413,456 |$5,741.3 | 650, 584 |$8,736.3 | 280,890 $5,871.7 | 155,432 $3,290.2 | 13,849 $191.5 
OES 2, 911, 562 | 60, 195. 6 1,375,882 | 36,128.7 | 416,365 | 5,791.5 | 663,610 | 8,799.1 | 285,753 | 5,978.4 | 155,957 | 3,304.3 | 13, 905 193.6 
SSO Te 2,930,357 | 60,681.5 | 1,384,823 | 36,415.8 | 419,123 | 5,840.0 | 665,351 | 8,828.7 | 290,307 | 6,079.8 | 156,664 | 3,322.2 | 14, 089 194.9 
. eae | 2,946,096 | 61,124.8 | 1,394,920 | 36, 734.7 | 422,448 | 5,896.3 | 663,858 | 8,810.3 | 203,915 | 6,150.8 | 156,792 | 3,327.6 | 14,163 196. 1 
_,, rR | 2,067,055 | 61,640.7 | 1,405,502 | 37,051.6 | 425,604 | 5,949.9 | 666,102 | 8,845.8 | 297,909 | 6,252.0 | 157,503 | 3,343.7 | 14, 255 197.6 
September... ..__. | 3,026. 332 | 114,015.1 | 1,444,772 | 67,353.8 | 436,624 |10,696.5 | 669,716 |18, 780.4 | 302,435 |11,077.3 | 158,391 | 5,578.4 | 14,304 528. 8 
arr 3, 182,342 | 118, 352.9 | 1, 563,318 , 955.8 | 459,990 (11, 113.8 | 676,758 |18, 929.3 | 305,790 |11,199.9 | 162,066 | 5,624.2 | 14,420 529.9 
November... _____ 3, 346, 167 | 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 | 74,621.1 | 486,238 |11, 581.5 | 688,131 |19, 144.6 | 309,848 (11, 336.4 | 166,111 | 5,711.6 | 14, 469 531.4 
December. _______. | 3,477,243 | 126,856.5 | 1,770,984 | 77,678.3 | 508,350 |11,994.9 | 699,703 |19,366.3 | 314,189 |11,481.3 | 169,438 | 5,800.8 14, 579 534.9 
| 
1951 | 
January . ... 3, 605, 235 | 130, 882.8 | 1,850,207 | 8D, 584.4 | 532,187 |12,477.3 | 715,188 (19, 700.6 | 319, 513 (11, 665.2 | 173,354 | 5,912. ¢ 14, 78 542.6 
February - | 3, 706, 586 | 134,090.8 | 1,912,170 | 82,843.8 | 548,047 |12,790.4 | 729,616 |20, 033.9 | 325,555 |11,872.2 | 176,156 | 5,908.8 | 15,042 551.8 
March | 3,809,165 | 137, 258.9 | 1,971.703 | 84,971.8 | 563,346 13,087.0 | 746,247 (20, 418.5 | 332,539 /12,114.0 | 179,877 | 6,100.9 | 15,453 566. 7 
RRO SER ¢ 3, 890, 018 | 139, 636.9 2,016,135 | 86,496.1 | 575,098 (13, 304.9 | 760,607 20, 732.2 | 338,539 [12,315.9 | 183,719 | 6,207.7 15, 830 580.1 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in April 
BiG vesspeubice | 125,762] 3,953.0 67,170 | 2,503.3 | 21,703 443.3 | 21,229 483.8 7, 831 274.5 7, 307 229.8 22 18.4 
| | 
' Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to dedue- 


(1) husband's and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 
ary insurance benefit’ and “widow's current insurance benefit” were 
changed to “old-age insurance benefit’’ and “‘mother’s insurance benefit,’’ 


respectively. 


3 Partly estimated. 


tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefl 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 

(Continued from page 2) 
other States meant that a large num- 
ber of unemployed workers who had 
been ineligible for benefits were able to 
file claims to determine their current 
benefit rights. Other factors contrib- 
uting to the 33-percent rise in initial 
claims were seasonal and material 
shortage lay-offs in a variety of in- 
dustries. 


The number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed—trepresenting continu- 
ing unemployment—dropped 2 per- 
cent to 3,913,000. This slight decrease 
resulted largely from increased activ- 
ity in construction and other outside 
industries that counteracted the effect 
of lay-offs in textiles, trade, apparel, 
and other industries. 

During an average week in April, 
740,200 beneficiaries received an un- 





employment insurance benefit check— 
8 percent fewer than in March and 
less than half the number in an aver- 
age week in April 1950. Reflecting the 
downward movement in the number of 
beneficiaries, the total amount of 
benefits paid declined by $9.3 million 
to $62.3 million—a postwar low for 
April. The weekly benefit amount, 
which has shown little change for 12 
months, was $20.68. 


Social Security 
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Table 7.—Employment security: 


benefits, by State, April 1951 


[Corrected to May 23, 1951] 
































Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


Average 
weekly 
insured 
unemploy- 
ment un- 
der all pro- 
grams ¢ 


~ may 
+ 69 GO Pn 


3 oom 


Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by con- SS a ee oF 
Macro pat | 
tinued claims All types of unemployment? | Total unemployment 
Nonfart —- ieendtienee men sate ee ES BRtes to Sat E. ninteneiie 
Region and State place 
ment Average 
Weeks | Benefits weekly Weeks Average 
Total | Women Total Women | compen- said 3 number of | compen- weekly 
sated F benefici- | sated payment 
. aries 
ze = a —— = — SS 
i 
lotal, 52 St 119,171 5 430,000 | 3,913, 298 | 51,776,000 | 3,108,768 |$62, 204, 441 | 740, 185 2, 849, 315 $20. 68 
Region | . vo | a cam on oad Saakiee aoe: 
Connecticut & 59 14,943 | 9, 035 44, 840 | 25, 901 | 33, 228 621, 508 7,911 30, 160 19. 59 
Maine y 13, 030 | 7, 514 | 40, 953 22, 738 21, 446 296, 801 5, 106 19, 387 14. 18 
Massachusetts M4 66, 224 36, 410 200, 624 1038, 018 133,012 | 2,884,017 31,670 120, 343 22. 81 
New Hampshire 4 11,176 6, 578 | 30, 554 17, 036 | 17, 633 | 290, 381 4, 198 14, 946 17. 64 
Rhode Island 14 19, 730 | 12, 651 | 51, 130 30, 649 41,797 | 841, 732 9, 952 40, 158 20. 57 
Vermont N42 1, 525 756 | 4,834 2, 097 | 3, 544 66, 147 R44 3, 247 19.35 
Region II | | | | | 
New Jersey 2,344 43, 576 25, 863 175, 240 6, 271 152, 768 3, 271, 664 36, 373 | 139, 476 | 22. 37 
New York 62 208, 934 | (6) 752, 172 (8 | 620,106 | 14,173, 420 147, 644 594, 357 | 22. 86 | 
Puerto Rico x | “ | ~---|------- s - te 
Region III | 
Delaware _ . { 1,120 53S 4,164 | 1, 978 3, 627 | 64, 044 64 3, 348 18. 07 
Pennsylvania 22, 02 05, 842 38, 891 305, 472 104, 995 242,552 | 4,871,159 | 57, 750 209, 676 21.13 
Region LV | | 
District of Colum}? 1, 23 154 9, 265 3, 830 8, 706 156, 941 2, 073 | 8, 562 18. 04 
Maryland 14 13, 302 7,319 45, 435 25, 275 42, 687 748, 286 10, 164 | 37, 505 18. 44 
North Carolina 1H 1,310 9, 347 86, 671 58, 688 72, 464 972, 972 17, 253 67, 221 13. 78 
Virginia 5 4, 056 1, 922 23, 088 10, 396 21,091 | 312, 240 5, 022 19, 467 15. 27 
West Virginia 7,874 1, 195 45, 551 8, 503 37, 543 | 640, 714 8, 939 33, 322 17.84 
Region \ | 
Alabama. .. 9, 12 3, 18, 002 43,417 | 669, 943 10, 338 41, 386 15. 71 
Florida + 9, 952 4, 13, 904 17, 217 237, 434 4,099 | 16, 436 14. 01 
Georgia 0, 698 | 6, § 34, 971 36, 240 | 536, 518 8, 629 33, 144 15.17 
Mississippi 5 714 ] 9, 054 24, 424 | 349, 316 5, 815 22, 343 14.7 
South Carolina 61 16, 233 23, 237 | 393, 044 5, 533 | 21, 850 17.37 
Tennessee 2,474 ) 40, 974 77, 578 1, 125, 976 18,471 | 73, 778 | 14. 68 
Region VI } } 
Kentucky 64 5, 649 74, 412 23, 591 5R, 274 948, 607 | 13, 875 55, 788 | 16. 49 
Michigan "v 31, 709 8, 4 127, 363 49, 051 107,414 | 2, 506, 195 | 25, 575 103, 677 23. 76 | 
Ohio { 24, 790 12, 619 117, 215 56, 684 96,633 | 1, 998, 434 23, 008 88, 587 | 21.35 
Region VII | 
Illinois ~ ) 41, 063 987, 8G: 149, 133 176, 567 | 3, 609, 136 | 42,040 | 136, 995 | 22. 96 | 
Indiana 21, 2 11, 058 57, 210 29, 420 36, 464 | 691, 359 | 8, 682 | 33, 508 | 19. 66 | 
Wisconsin 163 2,149 4, 4535 14, 047 26.719 | 568, 722 | 6, 362 24, 480 21. 68 | 
Region VIII | | | 
Minnesota. s 10, 364 3, O41 89, 799 24, 304 72,817 | 1,263,982 68, 304 17.73 
Montana 1,371 464 22, 738 6, 923 18, 267 326, 138 18, 267 17. 85 
North Dakota 436 116 10, 697 1,819 9, 478 191, 434 | | 8, 622 | 20. 69 
South Dak 389 177 5, Q17 1, 386 5, S41 103, 022 5, 459 | 17. 99 
Region LX | | 
lowa 7 1.9 a0 8. 018 18, 182 $20, 215 4.329 | 16, 284 | 18. 32 | 
Kansa 2 773 064 5, O84 14, 324 200, 464 3, 410 12, 834 21. 07 
M 1 628 8,2 85, 371 42, 840 55, 479 875, 197 13, 200 49, 170 16. 74 | 
Nebraska | l 0 64 3. 493 9, 034 166, 552 2 151 8, 64 18. 82 
Region X 
Arkansa a2 2, 880 40, 963 11, O87 26, 282 424, 624 6, 258 24, 002 17.17 | 
Lou ‘ 1” ,, 066 76, 5S 18, 649 66, 197 1, 326, 688 15, 761 6), 299 20. 64 | 
Ok $5/ 1,673 38, 621 12, 553 29,114 520, 530 6, 9382 27, 291 18. 32 
Tex & TRS 4 52 000 19, 237 4, 608 535, 728 8, 240 32, O77 15. 98 
Reg I 
Co 480 916 R 7A3 7 432 105, 795 1, 293 , 0180 20. 09 
Niet [ 4 6 2 1. 469 6, 092 104, 961 450 5, 851 17. 45 
Uta r nO" 12. 478 652 11, 125 250, 96. 649 ), 733 23. 65 
Wyon 108) 161 4. 360 1. 357 3. O77 90,3 947 3,402 | 23. 96 
Region XII | 
Arizon 49 782 9. 862 3, 880 5, 263 106, 864 1, 253 4,912 20. 71 | 
California ‘ 0, 271 442, 284 244, 792 404, 643 8, 691, 38 6, 344 369, 327 22. 22 
Hawaii 662 7R4 4 O72 8, 880 10. 765 167, 540 2, 563 7, 604 18. 69 
Nevada . 24 86 6,343 2, 548 5, 682 132, 530 1,353 5, 304 23. 91 
Region XIII 
Alaska OX. 40 4, G85 , 752 7,139 178, 49 1, 700 6, 828 25. 26 
Idah« 772 314 10, 337 2, 785 9, 259 173, 649 2, 205 8, 851 19. 03 
Oregon 60F 1, 280 40, 265 14, 737 41, 677 861,344 9, 923 38, 829 21. 33 
Washington », 043 2, 459 69, 740 24, 327 61, 703 1, 239, 274 14, 691 58, 062 20. 48 


! Excludes transitional clain 
2 Total, part-total, and partial 
* Not adjusted for voided bene 


bined-wage plan. 
‘ Unemployment represented by 
tate and railroad unemployment 
ployment allowance program. Ir 


t checks and transfers under interstate com- 





5 Includes estimate for New York. 


* Data not received. 
7 Data not available. 


weeks of unemployment claimed under the 
nsurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 
ludes partial and part-total unemployment. 


State agencies. 


State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance claims. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1950-April 1951' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such pay neue 
























































| Aid to dependent Aidto | | Aid | 
children the | Palm 
} perma- | | Old- |depend- 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently | General | qopa) age | ent | 
month . assistance | Recipients the blind | and assistance ota! | assist- | chil- | 
Seen. totally | | |} ance dren | 
Families | tf dis- (fami- | 
| Total? | cna Children | abled 3 lies) 
Number of wiliiies Pe 
1 | 
/ i. A a 2, 768, 093 641, 875 |.... ---| 1, 628, 882 J == 605,000 |........; +0.3| +1.1 
RE Lb TES 2, 781, 696 650,910 |...--.-___- 1, 651, 216 04, 958 568, 000 |. +.5| +1.4 
SEE + apredadl Geccunchdace 2, 790, 068 5 9 eS 1, 659, 766 95, 418 525, 000 | | +.3 +.5 
Pvchinwdigistisennaocuni 2, 796, 769 |S IE 1, 657, 7 95, 857 | _. 499, 000 | +2) —.1 
SR EC 2, 805, O11 655, 683 |........... 1, 663, 489 tL | 485, 000 | | +.3 +.3 
September....)............. 2, 809, 537 8 | | cr ae 1, 661, 004 . 7) hee | = 469, 000 |. +.2 —.3 
{ae 2. 2, 781, 617 643, 454 | 2,205,468 | 1, 637, 858 96, 642 58, 227 401, 000 |__ —1.0} —1.6 
November. ..|.....--..-_- 2, 776, 670 638, 115 | 2, 188,866 | 1, 624, 545 96, 941 | 61, 026 396, 000 |... _. -.2}; —.8 
EK Re 2, 769, 229 639, 652 | 2,195,312 | 1, 632, 236 96,910 | 68,775 406, 000 | -—.3|) +.2 
1951 
NE el 2,766,678 | 641,374 | 2,203,638 | 1,639,019} 95, 504 70, 745 419, 000 | —1 +.3 
February...../....... ‘| 2760,119| 640,378 2, 201, 156 | 1, 637, 182 | 95, 492 | 74, 542 415, 000 | —,2 —.2 
Mareh.......).............| 2,753,833 | 639, 743 | 2,199,616 | 1,636,347 | 95, 324 79, 978 406, 000 | —.2 
, rm eta F- | 2,742,701 | 634,175 | 2, 181,614 | 1,624,673 | 96,413 | 87,822 | 377, 000 -.4 y 
Se eo bd Me J 
Amount of assistance \ Percentage chan 
1950 gig | 
es. —, 107, 272 \s120, 930, 268 $46, 362, 127 1$4, 318, 877 |...-- $29,496,000; -2.0| -—0.3| -—0.3 
May.........| 199, 220, 122, 474, 273 | 45, 946, 514 4, 364, 048 26, 436, 000 —.9 +1.3 —.9 
lll 198, 900 648 122, 350, 629 46, 034, 991 DRED Econascnconc 24, 171, 000 —1.1 —.1 +.2 
July .........| 194, 692, 114 | 121, 785, 828 | 45, 843, 007 | 4,390, 279 j........ 22,673,000 | —1.1 -.5 —.4 
August___.___ 195, 100, 237 | 122, 687,714 45, 956, 225 4, 412, 298 22, 044, 000 +.2 +.7 +.2 
September - 194, 566,185 | 123, 028, 606 | 46, 021, 238 4, 435, 341 21, 081, 000 —.3 +.3 +.1 
ber.._...| 191, 990, 264 120, 994, 186 45, 722, 103 4, 458, 814 |$2, 399,161 | 18,416,000 | —1.3 | —1.7 —.6 
November_. 192, 453, 364 | 120, 846, 876 | 46, 133, 356 4, 468,654 | 2,533,478 | 18,471, 000 +.2 -.1 +.9 
December. _..| 193, 109, 683 | 119, 942, 390 | 46, 442, 534 4, 476,645 | 3,033,114 | 19,215,000} +.3) —.7 +.7 
1951 
January ._.__- 194, 688, 249 | 119, 966, 838 47, 239, 397 | 4,434,374 | 3,170,640 | 19,877, 000 +.8 (4) +1.7 
February _- 194, 152, 793 118, 994, 560 47, 759, 338 4, 449, 900 | 3,382,905 | 19,566,000; —.3 | -8| +1.1 
March __.____| 194, 247,678 | 118,811,471 | 47, 988, 570 4, 444, 365 | 3,596,272 | 19, 407, 000 (*) —.2]) +.5 
Apri......... 191, 563, 599 | 118, 124, 043 | 47, 387, 245 | 4,490,997 | 3,946,314 | 17,615,000} —i.4| —.6 |) —1.3 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Excludes pro- ? Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children : 


grams administered without Federal participation in States administering such 


concurrently with programs under the Social Securit 


ico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available fc 


data subject to revision. 


24 


Act, and Puerto 
or April 1951. All 


Aid 
to the 
Aid perma 
to nently 
the and 
blind | totally 
dis- 
abled 3 


’ercentage change from previous mont 


+0.4 

+ 5 

+.5 

+5 

+.4 

+.4 

(4 

+ 3 +4.5 
(%) +12 
—! +92 9 
(¢ 5.4 
a u 7 
+1.1 1.8 


+1.0 
l 

+-.2 19 
i) i 
‘ 
l 

+1.0 +9.7 


und | 


other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least 
were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 


§ Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for seen of public assistance, by program and 
e 


State, February 1951! 
: a: 
| Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State ? assist- dependent tothe | nently and assist- 
ance children blind totally ance 
disabled 

Conn $179, 847 $106, 381 $2, 072 (3) (4) 
Del . AO) ‘ (4) 
Ill 4100, 386 35, 522 11, 885 | $1, 456 | $419, 880 
Ind . 238, 044 19, 268 9, 282 | () 139, 506 
lowa | (3) 140, 465 
Kans 854 M4 1, 452 13,177 | 53, 684 
Maine (3) 35, 666 
Mich - . | 68, 432 
Minn 195, 08 25, 639 (3) (4) 
Mont 99, 867 
Nebr P 23, OR 8, 426 143 (3) (4) 
Nev... ‘ (3) 2, 777 
N.H 16, 694 21, 028 2, 372 (3) (*) 
i. Psas 12, O84 (3) 87, 273 
N.Y . 747, 207 536, 436 27, 343 155, 373 (*) 
N. Dak 18, 518 1, 830 7 101 21, 650 
Ohio 110, 680 ), 306 6, 230 k 405, 581 
Oreg 156, 453 
R. I ( 42,754 
8. Dak (3) 58, 000 
Va 3, 592 
Wis... 273 658 5, 602 4, 371 82, 771 


1 For February data excludin ndor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, May 1951 
? Excludes States that either mad 
February or did not report such payments. 
* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled in February 
* Data not av ‘ 


vendor payments for medical care for 
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Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
February 1951! 






































| acd to | Aid to the 
Old-age | dependent Aid to (permanently; General 
assistance |_ children the blind | and totally | assistance 
} | (per family) disabled 
| | | 
State 2 | Ven- | Ven- | Ven- Ven- Ven- 
— | dor | dor | | dor | dor dor 
an | P8y-| an | P8¥-) an | P8¥-) an | PS) an | Day: 
assist-|MEN"S| assist- /MEN"S|assist-| PN assist _ assist-| ments 
| ance | medi-, 9@°° | medi-| 9" | meai-| 97° | medi-/ 9" | medi- 
cal | cal | | cal cal cal] 
care care | care care care 
Conn. -- . -|$69. 00] $9. 00)$125. 87|$19. 00|$69. 47; $7.00, @ | @ | 
“ee ee RTH eS ee SS Eee oe (4) 4 
Iil_.......| 46.57) 3.33} 99.14) 1.50) 50.07) 2.77 $44. 37| $3. 51|$57. 42|$10. 61 
~ aaa 39.59) 4.65) 69.39) 4.42) 42.50) 4 () (®) |530. 05/°12. 62 
Kans.....| 51.54) 2.75) 86.68} 5.79] 53.08] 2.18] 51.91) 5.20) 50.93) 15.36 
Mich a ee are ee oe Se a Pe 38.55) 2.44 
Minn 51.79} 8.92) 93.83) 3.24)......]_...-- (3) () (*) (4) 
Nebr 48.35} 5.30) $4.10) 2.39) 57.37) .19) @) | @ | © | @ 
BEG. oochelcd a z= Mm Sew! (®) | 20.21) 4.02 
N. | 52.23) 6.30) 118.43} 12.55] 57.72} 7.411, @ | ®@ | © | © 
N.J ee eae 94. 051 2. 421 fear > (*) () [556.33 $9.04 
a... 60.19] 6.32] 114.29] 6.03] 68.24) 6.75) 65.27} 6.20) @) | 
N. Dak 51.98} 2.02) 105.37 . 99) 56.72) .06) 49.57] .44| 63.55) 22.39 
Ohio. ._..| 45.56] .91/ 78.79} .63) 46.92) 1.60/......]._..-- (6) (®) 
Oreg eee eee Sow me Rr ose 58.77) 17.41 
R.1 f a « (*) | 55.49) 7. 
Va... - olud “i SS Peay hes errr eet p 
Wis | 47.66) 5.22) 110.59) 8.68) 52.48) 4.04) 68.23] 5. 77/756. 25/711. 26 
| | | | 











1 For February data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, May 1951. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both, 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Febru- 
ary or did not report such payments, Also excludes States for which count of 
cases is believed to be incomplete. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ Data on vendor payments for medical care not available. 

5 Based on figures that include casesreceiving burial only and total payments 
for these services. 

6 Not computed because count of cases believed to be incomplete. 

Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only. 
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Table Sher xOie-age assistance: Reci; 


ipients, by State, 


ients and payments 
ipril 1951° 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 








such payments] 
































| 
| ay ante th 
| I secinlente Percentage change from— 
Num- | } 
at: ber of | Mareh 1951 April 1950 
State : 
recip- } _ in— 
ients Total | Aver- pt be 
amount age | . - 
| Num- Num- 
| ber Amount ber Amount 
| een 
Total ?__}2, 742, 701/$118, 124, 043/843. 07 | -—0.4 —0.6| —0.9 —2.3 
Te acces eee at ~- lati ieee Rn Svat Se Cae 
= 81,090) 1,674,273) 20.65 | —.4 +1] +1.5 +2.2 
Alaska. ...- } 1, 607 1,510) 56.94 | +.2 +.7 +.7 —4.0 
Ariz........| 13,926 707, 652 50.82 | —4.3 —6.4 |) +64 +2.8 
yy. Wee 67,819} 1,475,380) 21.75 | —1.1 —16.7 | +5.4 —10.7 
Calif_..... 273, 206} 18, 367, 008) 67.23 | —.2 —.3| +29 —2.1 
Cele.?..... 51,901} 3,463,374) 66.73 | —.1 —.3 | +3.2 +4.8 
Conn. ...... 19,801) 1,201,776) 60.42 | —.1 +.6| +2.6 -.9 
oe 1, 565 4, 23.75| —.9 —.9| —6.0 —5.8 
eo... 2827} —-135,055| 47.77| +,1| 464| —.4| +112 
| eww 69,390} 2,693, 604) 38. "7 -.1 —.2| +1.4 +12.9 
} 
Ga_........| 102,064) 2,451,728) 24.02; (@ 3] +28 +6. 2 
Hawaii-_-_-. 2, 299 76, 437; 33.25 | +.8 | —.4]| —5.4 —4.0 
Tdaho- -.--. 11, 344 526,892) 46.45; —.8| -—1.0] —1.1 —2.5 
| +e Uy | 116,833} 5,149,801) 44.08 | —.6 —.5| —8.0 —3.4 
* Soa | 49,815) 1,760,031) 35.33 | —.9 —1.5| —44 —6.3 
ee 48,963) 2,430,484) 49.64, —.2 +.1 —.5 +.4 
Kans. ...... 38, 713 1, 804, 577, 48. O4 —.6 | —.8 —.7 —3.5 
ci thatiiing 67,269) 1,386,984) 20.62; +.1 | +.3] +6.0 +5.2 
* ae 118,111} 5,499,811) 46.56] —.2} -—.3] —3.4 —4.8 
Maine___.. 15, 166 649, 437) 42. 82 —.6 | —.8 +1.5 —,9 
eral 11,612} 438, 641| 37.77] —.6 ~4} -29} -11 
Mass... .... 101, 870 6, 362, 281 62.45) —.1 +1.0 +1.2 —3.4 
Mich._.....| 96,662) 4,492,149) 46.47 —.6 () —3.3 —4.4 
Minn -.-. 55,070} 2,336,623) 42.43; —.2 —.9 —1.3 —14.9 
Dc osasts 59,759; 1,098,088; 18.38 | —.9 | —.9} —5.4 —9.0 
| SS | 131,887) 5,699,705) 43.22); ( | —.1] +11 +.3 
Mont......; 11,835 635, 893) 53.73 | +.1 +.2 +.4 +.9 
== | 22,015 004, 497) 43. 40 (*) (®) —4.0 —5.0 
| ee 2, 743 142, 551] 51.97 | —.4 | —.5| +65.5 +1.5 
5 xa 7, 207 337, 489) 46.25 | —1.0 | —.6| —1.6 +3.1 
N. J... | 23,401 1, 137, 741] 48.62} —.9 +.4| —3.9 —4.6 
N. Mex 10, 558) 405, 138) 38.37 | +.2 +.1 +5.1 +12.8 
N. Y.......| 115,728} 6,305,466) 54.49) —.9 —.9| —4.2 —.4 
N. C.. 61,356) 1,363,315) 22.22) —.1 (3) +1.9 +3.0 
N. Dak... --} 9, 066) 452, 292) 49.89, —.3| —.6] +1.3 +5.6 
Ohio_.-_. | 120,857) 5,380,030) 44.52) —.2} -—.3| -4.2 —7.7 
oe | 98, 908 4, 461,023) 45.10 | —.2)} —.3 -2.0 —1.5 
Oreg Z 23,336; 1, 262,643) 54.11 —.6 —.4 —1.1 +.3 
, $1,266; 3,124,227) 38.44) —-1.5| —1.7| —12.9 —13.4 
5 9, 825) 443, 195) 45.11 —.6 | —.3| —4 —7.5 
42,355) 1,057,210) 24.96 | +.4 | +.6 +2.8 +6.0 
S. Dak... 12, 173 492, 478) 40. 46 —.5 | +2) | +3.6 
Tenn... 65,819} 1,948,2271 29.60; —.2/ -—.7] +25] —2.5 
Tex.... 222,508} 7.272.170) 32.68 | —.6 ae 4 —3.2 
Utah 9, 866 484, 963) 49.15 | —.3 +4.9]) —3.0 +5.4 
. = 6, 842) 248, 187) 36.27 | —1.4 | —.9} +1.9 +5.2 
Va 19, 625 430, 107} 21. 92 3i +31 42.31 +486 
Wash. 71,082) 4,472,783) 62.92 | —.8 -1.0} —2.0 —5. 5 
. & wae 26, 209) 600, 464) 26.34) —.9| -1L1 —1.9 +18.9 
i acmcen 52,009; 2,227, 544) 42.76 —.4| (*) —1.2 —1.9 
Wyo 4, 373) 246, 021) 56. 26 —.3 | —.2 | 2.5 | +4.6 
P. RR. 17, 193} 129, 962) 7.56 41.2 "8 tl 
| ' ' | 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


? Includes 4,026 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 


these recipients. 
Excludes 
available. 


Such payments are made without Federal participation. 
uerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which April data are not 


* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 


Represents data for Marc 


1951 








Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1951° 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


j I. > Ss 
——,* | Percentage change fr 
| 
| nape t 
as. ro March 1951 April 
State | recip- | in in 
| tents Total Aver- |____ 
amount | age 
— Amount — Amount 
2 
Total ? 96, 413} $4, 490, 907/$46.58 | +1.1 +1.0] +2.1 +40 
Total, 48 | } | | 
States *.| 93,600} 4,377,642) 46.77 | +1.2] 41.1] +22.8 1.9 
' = — =o —_ = - 
Ah..... 1, 551 34, 285) 22.11 | —1.6 4) +8.2 5 
Ariz... 853 48, 597) 56.97 | —4.0 —-§7)| +4 23 
Ark_. 2, 020 52, 949] 26. 21 -.8 -16.2| +5.5 8 8 
Calif. _ | 11,053 906,613) 82.02 | — 1 +8. 8 Le 9 
Colo... 364 21, 307; 58.54 | —2.2 3.7 6.7 3.6 
Conn | 308 20,031) 65.04 | +1.3 +5.3 | +22.7 7.3 
Del_. j 24 9,001) 44.12 | +1.5 +1.4 +12.7 21.5 
D.C 280! 13, 295] 51.13} —.8 +4.6 1.9 +10.8 
Fla 3, 321} 141, 472] 42.60} +.2 -.1 +1.2 13.5 
Ga 2, S44) 82, 102) 28.87 | —.4 (4 +7.2 12.4 
Hawaii 116 4, 339) 37.41 | +1.8 +2.5 +4. 5 +2.7 
Idaho 208 11, 107) 53.40 | —1.0 1.4 +,3 
I 4, 199) 201, 169) 47.91 | —.3 3 7 ; 
Ind 1, 816) 70, 037! 38. 57 | 6 8 } 4.2 
Iowa 1, 262) § 73,131) 57.95 +.5 +.9 +4 7.0 
Kans 662) 33, 798) 51.05 | —.7 1.3 12.7 14.8 
Ky 2, 475) 55,039) 22.24; + +.9 | +12.2 13.1 
La 1, 871 82, 028) 43. 84 —,1 +.2 +2.7 5.0 
Maine 656 20, 886) 45.56 —.3 ! f 1.6 
Md 486 20, 344| 41.86 | +1.2 +16 +1.0 2.8 
Mass 1, 555 108, 314) 69.66 | +1.0 +2. 4 +4.2 4 
Mich 1, 863) 06, 544] 51.82] +.3 ; +. 4 1.9 
Minn 1, 157} 66, 414) 57.40 | +1.8 2.9 4-6. 6 5.2 
Miss 2, 773) 64,931) 23.42) —.6 6 +. f 1.1 
Mo 2,778 6711,120\*40.00|} — 3 [ ; 
Mont 530 31,663) 50.74) +.2 +.1 +3.1 6 
Nebr 736 43, 406) 58.98 | —.1 6] 48.7 
Nev 85 2, 235 (7) ( ( 
N.H 321) 16, 072) 530.07 | —.3 1. 3 ( 9 
N.J 774 41,985) 54.24) +.3 +7 +3.2 ; 
N. Mex 522 19, 134) 36.66 | +.2 ; +0.4 2.2 
N. ¥ 4,012 250, 162) 62. 35 | -.1 +1 +1.9 1.2 
N.C 4, 391) 151, 009) 34.39 | +1.2 +1.3 +8.4 .6 
N. Dak 109) 5, 964| 54.72 | —2.7 6.4 6.8 2.0 
Ohio 3, 880 176, 439) 45. 47 —.2 i l 2.4 
Okla 2, 657 136, 245) 51. 28 —3 +-6.8 s 13 
Oreg 399) 2H, 542) 66. 52 0 +. 1 20 1.6 
Pa 15, 201) 606, 443) 39.66) —.4 s 0 
R.I 183 10, 120) 55. 30 | 1.1 + 2 0 
s.c 1, 578 43,019) 27. 26 | +. 6 l +5 0 
8. Dak 217 8, 323) 38.35 | —1.8 ) 1.8 
Tenn 2, 725 102, 716) 37. 69 +.6 + 6.4 2 
rex 6, 080 225, 447| 37.08 |+24.2 24 48 
Utah 209 11,077} 53.00} —.5 7 0 
Vt 180 7, 178) 39.88 | —2.2 6 
Va 1, 517 45, 439) 29.95 | —1.2 1.0 2. § 
Wash 850 65, O68) 77.61 +8 1 5 1.2 
W. Va 1, 070 $3, 390) 31. 21 6 +4 26. 7 
Wis 1, 389 67,651' 48.70) +.1 8 
Wyo 103 17) 53. 5 1.0 2 
P.R 532} 72 7.00 | +1 
i 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal part tion 


concurrently with program under the Social Security Act 


«iminister aid tothe blind. Totalsexclude Puerto Rico and the Virgin I 








for which April data are not available 


? Includes 579 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting bli 
fornia and 18 in Washington and payments to these recipients 





Alaska does not 


All data subject to revision 


ments are made without Federal participation 
+ States with plans approved by the Social Security 


cludes recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supportir 


in California and Washington 
‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent 


5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to re« 


quarterly 


* Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient 


ment for other than a month 
’? Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipient 
centage change, on Jess than 100 recipients 


* Represents data for March 1951; not included in totals 


Such pay- 
Administratior In- 
nd 

exciuaes pay 


Social Security 








Table 13. 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


| 


Number 


| Number of recipients | 


Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1951' 





Payments to recipients 














| Average per— 


Percentage change from— 





March 1951 April 1950 











Stat of in— in— 
families mp | ons Total ‘pete fides KER te ts ee Ft eee Qe ae A ee 
rotal 2 Children | 
| | amount | Number | Number 
Family | Recipient | of Amount | of Amount 
families | families 
* = |__| ————}- all 
Total 634,175 | 32,181,614 | 1,624,673 |$47, 387,245 $74.72 8 $21.72 | —0.9 —1.3 | —1.2 +2.2 
Total, 50 State 634,149 | 32,181, 523 1,624,608 | 47,386, 286 74.72 $21.72 —.9 —1.3 | —1.2 +2.2 
Alabama 18, 808 64, 892 | 52, 211 643, 903 | 34. 07 9. 92 | —.2 +1.2 | +11.2 +15.9 
Alaska... 665 | 2, 187 | 1, 584 | 46, 491 | 69. 91 21. 26 +.8 | +1.0} +5.6 +34.0 
Arizona. __. 4,111 15, 482 | 11,592 | 311,100 | 75. 68 20. 09 —3.8 —19.1 | +6. 2 | —7.3 
Arkansas 16.500 | 57,200] 43,801 575, 910 | 34. 90 10. 05 —10.2| 24.9 +3.7 | ~14.0 
California 57,139 | 177, 182 | 132, 041 6, 338, 700 110. 93 35. 78 +.4 | +.5 +25.8 | +25. 2 
Colorado 5,624 | 20, 603 15, 464 | 517, 534 92. 02 25.12 +.2 —.4 ~1.5 +7.1 
Connecticut 5, 577 | 18, 166 | 13,008 | 602,311 | 108. 00 33.16 | -.3 +.2 +14.5 +7.7 
Delaware 704 | 2, 727 2, 083 | 51, 001 | 72. 44 18. 70 | +1.7 | +1.7 +8.1 +8.4 
District of Columt 2, 160 | 8,601 | 6, 582 | 210, 681 97. 54 24. 49 0 +6.8 +4.8 +25.7 
Florida. ... 29, 001 04, 084 71,092 | 1,449, 597 49. 98 15. 26 —.1 +.1 +9.2 +9.1 
| | i 
Georgia 18, 788 61, 570 | 47, 606 870, 332 | 46. 32 14.14 | +2.2 | +2.0 | +30. 5 +32.3 
Hawaii 3, 563 13, 465 10, 368 311, 592 | 87.45 23.14 | —1.5 | —2.6 —4.6 —5.4 
Idaho 2, 503 8, 586 6, 286 | 261, 021 104. 28 30. 40 —.8 | —1.0 —2.3 | +4.1 
Illinois 23, 472 82, 412 60,958 | 2,304,912 98. 20 27.97 | —.7 | —.5 —7.0 | +.7 
Indiana 10, 654 | 34, 952 | 25,745 | | 696,811 | 65. 40 19. 94 | —1.7 —2.7 | —6.5 | —7.4 
lowa 5, 282 18, 534 | 13,796 | * 515,856 97. 66 27. 83 | +.9 +1.1 | +2. 2 | +28. 5 
Kansas 5, 058 17, 707 | 13, 282 | 414, 813 | 82. 01 23. 43 | —1.4 —1.4 | —10.7 | —13.1 
Kentucky 23, 918 83, 693 | 61,423 | 894, 139 | 37. 38 10. 68 —.1 (8) +16. 3 | +14.8 
Louisiana... 25, 022 89, 524 | 66,084 | 1, 237, 787 | 49. 47 13. 83 —3.2 —3.1 —18.2 | —30.9 
Maine 4, 567 15, 955 11, 635 | 339, 915 | 74. 43 21.30 | +.3 (7) +17.8 +34.4 
Maryland . . 6,318 24, 313 18, 472 506, 844 80. 22 20. 85 | —.8 +.2 —3.3 | —-1.0 
Massachusetts 13, 435 44, 417 32,554 | 1,478,972 110. 08 33.30 | +.1 —.8 | +.5 | —3.1 
Michigan 25, 554 82, 530 58,667 | 2,324,808 90.98 | 28.17 | —.2 +1.2 —8.6 —6.4 
Minnesota... 7,978 26, 888 20, 313 724, 897 90. 86 26. 96 +.8 +.6 () —.9 
Mississippi. - : 10, 725 3 40,176 30, 738 | 200, 780 18.72 | 3 5.00 | (®) +.5 | —2.6 —32.4 
Missouri. . 24, 341 82, 304 60,299 | 1,265,905 | 52.01 | 15. 38 | —.5 —.5 —6. 1 —7.3 
Montana. . 2,477 8, 504 6, 318 214, 016 | 86. 40 24. 90 +.5 +.8 —2.7 +.6 
Nebraska 3, 493 11, 254 8, 347 285, 143 | 81.63 25. 34 | -, —.3 —6.0 —8.0 
Nevada : 9) 91 66 | 959 | (8) (8) (8) | (8) | (*) (8) 
New Hampshire 1,647 5, 582 4, 066 | 172, 611 104. 80 30. 92 | 7 —1.1 | +.9 | +16.9 
| ' 
New Jersey 5, 235 17,612 13, 295 457, 590 | 87. 41 25. 98 | —1.1 | —7.1 |} —7.2 | —6.9 
New Mexico 5, 55 19,220} 14,560 | 332,436 | 59. 86 17. 29 | +.6 | +.5 +6.2 | +21.5 
New York 54, 800 183,117 | 130,406 | 5,973,044 | 109. 00 | 32. 62 | —1.3 | —2.0 —7.8 | —1.6 
North Carolina 16, 420 ? 59, 893 45, 936 | 740, 492 | 45.10 312.36 +.7 | +1.1] +10.2 +14.5 
North Dakota 1, 875 6, 778 5,112} 194,684 103. 83 | 28.72 | —.3 | —1.2 +1.4 | +1.1 
Ohio * 14, 871 54,170 40,552 | 1,147,201 | 77.14 | 21.18 | +.1 | +.5 +3.7 +29.3 
Oklahoma 21, 806 73, 255 | 55, 654 1, 540, 154 70. 34 | 21.02 +.2 | (7) —5.6 +49.3 
Oregon 4, 262 14, 018 | 10, 467 449, 646 105. 50 | 32. 08 +1.4 | +.7 | +13. 9 | +14.7 
Pennsylvania 42, 436 151, 520 | 111,958 | 3,714,008 | 7. 52 | 24. 51 —3.6 | —5,1 —23.4 —24.0 
Rhode Island 3, 381 11,330 8, 124 297, 758 88. 07 | 26. 28 —1.2 —1.7 —11.8 —11.7 
South Carolina 6, 634 25, 022 19, 319 260, 997 39. 05 10. 43 —.2 —.4 —23.6 ~—19.0 
South Dakota 2, 508 8, 502 | 6, 337 | 179, 442 69. 07 21.11 +.1 +1.3 | +12.8 +24.4 
Tenn essee.. 23, 774 84, 765 | 63,642 | 1,133,207 | 47. 67 13. 37 —1.2 —1.3 —2.3 —4,1 
Texas 19, 55 74, 917 55, 638 849, 192 43. 43 11.34 +.5 +.7 | +5.6 +2.0 
Utah 3, 207 11,177 8, 258 341, 123 106. 37 30. 52 —2.6 +7.2 | —10.7 +13.5 
Vermont 1, 032 | 3, 592 2, 792 55, 381 53. 66 15. 42 —.6 —.2 |} +.7 +.4 
Virginia 8, 523 31,714 24, 087 433, 583 50. 87 13. 67 —.7 +.8 | +6. 7 +15.6 
Washington 11,351 37,414 26, 946 1, 470, 004 129. 50 | 39. 29 —.3 —1.0 | —9.8 +15.9 
West Virginia 17, 837 65, 919 50, 757 1, 088, 889 58. 24 15. 76 —1.1 —1.2 | —4.7 +18.7 
Wisconsin 9, 043 30, 710 22, 612 944, 418 104. 44 30. 75 +.4 +1.0 —3.5 +1.8 
Wyoming 642 2, 209 1, 706 64, 565 100. 57 28. 08 0 +.1] +9.7 +13.3 
' 
Puerto Rico 11, 458 36, 386 27,149 97, 402 8. 50 2. 68 +.5 +1.5 — 


! For definition of terms see the 


Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics 








5’ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


represent program administered without Federal participation. Data exclude 
programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Federal 


participation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. Totals 
exclude Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which April data are not avail- 
able. All data subject to revision 


? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


quarterly. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $100,662 from general assistance funds were made to 2,927 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance 
* Number of adults 


‘ States with plans approved | 


included in total number of recipients is estimated. 
y the Social Security Administration. 


families. 
1 Represents data for 


March 1951; not included in totals. 





BENEFITS, BY STATE 
(Continued from page 16) 
covered employment in the wage his- 
tories of persons in these areas, which 


Bulletin, July 1951 


tend to reduce the average monthly 
wages from which the benefits were 
computed. To a lesser extent, the 
averages reflected the prevailing wage 


rates in the different regions. The 
same general pattern is also evident 
with respect to the averages for the 
other types of benefits. 





Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Soe — and payments to recipients, by State, 


(Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 
recipients 
Number of 
recipients 





Total 


amount Average 
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! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics pepzegens peegnems under State plans not yet approved by the Social 
Security Administration. Excludes the Virgin Islands, for which April data 
are not available. All data subject to revision. 

2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. 





Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, April 1951° 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 


|; March 1951 April 1950 
i in— 
Total Aver- | 
amount | age 





Num- 
State ber of 


Num- 
ber Amount 





Total ?_|377, 000 |$17, 615, 000 1.7 : 9.2 | —37.7 
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67, 206 | 52.17 
4 35, 000 

91,827 | 26.14 
812,238 | 66.98 
121,608 | 22.39 
% , 40% 49.30 | 
Wyo | 154 | 36.92 | 
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P.R.% 5, 866 41, 924 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only 
Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which April data are not 
available. 

+ Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials 

5 About 7 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only a 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalizatior 
and burial only, and total payments for these services 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

” Includes 2,927 cases and payments of $100, 662 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children payments. 

4 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,375 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 6,777 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not com- 
puted. 

2 Not computed; comparable data not available. 

8 Estimated. 

“4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns 

4) Represents data for March 195i. 





